





home is 
} place to 
ilk business. 

; Connecticut General, 

3 like to talk business 
where business is conducted. 
In your office. Or ours. 

In most of our offices, 
half our clients come 
to see us. 

(In one city, 
it’s 9 out of 10.) 

At CG, we do things 
a little differently, because 
it’s our idea to serve first. 

To find out we mean 
what we say, call a CG agent 
or broker. 

He’ll be glad to talk 
to you. 

Even over your coffee table. 


Connecticut General 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD. ■ GROUP INSURANCE/PENSION PLANS/HEALTH/ACCIDENT/LiPE 


If you think flying’s just for people with lots of money 
read how a Grocer, an Exhibit Maker, a Florist 

Fly PIPER 




GROCER. I'lvis Johnson. Bethany, 
Oklahoma is a grocer. He's also a fish- 
erman. 'More than twenty years ago I 
could see that flying and fishing ssould 
make a great combination so I started 
to le.irn to tly. Then I got married. Weil, 
you know how it is. With a family to 
raise. I didn't think I could afford to 
continue. At the time we operated an 
automatic laundry. Our kids started a 
fruit stand out front under a tree and 
soon they were doing better than \vc 
were, so we switched to the grocery 
business ourselves. Things went well, 
and after tvso of our girls were married, 
the old urge to fly and fish finally was 
realized. Two and a half years ago. 
Mother and 1 bought a Piper Cherokee 
and we both learned to fly it. Since 
then we’ve put over 400 hours in the 
air. I’ve gone fishing in Minnesota, 
right up on the Canadian border, and 
out in California. Mother thinks noth- 
ing of flying over to El Paso. Our folks 
live in Kansas and what used to be a 
five hour car trip is now just an hour 
and a half hop. Flying is just great, 
and the only thing we've had to do to 
the Cherokee is repaint it to go with 
Johnson's Rod and White Market." 


EXHIBIT MAKER. Charles Malthic, 
Philadelphia. Pa., is designer and sales- 
man for his own exhibit building com- 
pany. "Since building airplane models 
as a kid, I guess I've alvsays had the 
desire to fly the real thing, but 1 nescr 
thought 1 could afford it. However, on 
one out-of-town joh I chartered an air- 
plane to get to it. The pilot started in- 
structing me and before I knew it 1 was 
on my way to a license. 1 kept charter- 
ing for out-of-town jobs and finally ran 
into a friend of mine doing the same 
thing for his paint manufacturing busi- 
ness. Wc teamed up and bought a used 
Piper Tri-Pacer between us. It works 
out fine for both our companies, and 
it's a ball on the weekends." 


PIPER TWIN COMANCHE 
sleek, fast, quiet as youc ca 
Tops 305 mph. One ol 
13 (me Pipers to suit 
se or purpose. 


FLORIST. George Todd, Cabot, 
Arkansas, is owner of a florist shop. 
"Last August, i got to thinking that 
here wc were in the satellite age, and I 
couldn't even fly an ordinary airplane. 
So I look up flying. So did my v-ife. 
Wc'vc got three daughters, too. who 
arc iniercsicd. I expect we'll soon be a 
real flying family. While 1 was still a 
student pilot, w c bought a Piper Chero- 
kee and I did some of my learning on 
business trips. Mostly, though, since 
I've gotten my license, our Cherokee 
is for pleasure. We've got relatives and 
friends scattered all around and the 
florist shop doesn't leave us much free 
lime to visit. Flying our Cherokee gives 
us the 'mostest for the Icastcst.’ Sure, 
it costs more than some hobbies, but 
we think flying's worth it. In my busi- 
ness you get to realize you can't take 
it with you. We now get a lot more out 
Of life than wc ever did before." 


THE SWING'S TO WINGS-swift Piper wings for business 
or pleasure. You can “sample " flying with your nearby Piper dealer 
who's oHering a Spacial Cherokee jubilee Inlreduelory FllghI Lesson 
lor just SS. Call him today (listed in the Yellow Pages) 
or write (or Flight Facts Kit including new 
30-page "Let's Fly" booklet, catalog of Piper's entire line 
of airplanes and other Inleresling information. Write Dept. SI-3. 


x- 


PIPER 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Lock Haven Pa. (Main Offices) • Vero Beach, Fla, 
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Next week 

DERBY TALK starts with lltc 
sons of Bold Ruler, who dom- 
inate the 3-ycar-old scene, and 
in the East ihc best is Bold Lad. 
now out of training but still 
aimed straight for Louisville. 


HIGH SPEED and warm dis- 
putation arc the ingredients of 
this year’s Daytona 500 — the 
foremost stock car auto race — 
in which the champion has no 
ride. Bob Oitum reports on it. 


THE ELUSIVE JAGUAR had 
been the object of a lO-ycar 
quest by Si's Virginia Kraft. 
She finally achieved a meeting 
in the dramatic setting of Bra- 
zil's dread Mato Grosso jungle. 
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I have a game Tor you. The ncM time 
you arc with people who play the .same 
golf course you do and the conversa- 
tion falicrs, ask the group what the best 
hole on your course is. Not just best in 
terms of loughnc.ss. beauty, tradition 
or risk involved — but all of those things 
combined. And llien stand back as 
duck-hookers detail the esthetic charm 
of a hole that bends to the left and 
siicers talk up a dogleg right. You will 
have started as intense a sporting argu- 
ment as you will hear all year. We 
know-, because in assembling the unique 
story that begins on page 30 — in \shich 
.Si'ORi s I LLUS I RA I ! (> -SC tcc ts Thc Bcsl I 8 
in America — we started countless argu- 
ments among some most savvy golfers. 

It began as long ago as 1963, when 
we asked Arnold Palmer to tell us his 
choices for a Best 18. He sidestepped, 
but not without mentioning that at 
least two of them would certainly be 
found on his course, Laurel Valley. Jack 
Nicklaus said his own Scioto had iw-o 
great holes that had to be included. 
Ben Hogan thought highly of Fort 
Worth’s Colonial^ — which Palmer has 
never liked at all — and so, predictably, 
it went, proving that when it comes to 
golf courses, beauty is in thc eye of the 
man who holes his putts there. 

Nor did Assixiiale Editor Dan Jen- 
kins have it any casici' when the list of 
holes was narrowed to 20 or so and he 
set out to inspect them. Jenkins is no 
mexpencnccd assessor. He has played 
about 150 courses since the day when 
he was bcaien in the Texas Junior 
championship by a cross-handed, bare- 
foot Mexican and began to think his 
future was not in professional golf. But 
his game is good enougli for him to 
have been persuaded by two friends. 
Palmer and Dow Einslcrwald. to play 
a round with them ilie day before the 
1961 Colonial National Invitation. He 
remembers the gallery of 4.000 and that 
he felt as if he had "walked naked into 
choir iiractice." Jenkins knows unusu- 
al golf holes, too, having once, on a 
S2 lx;t, played from the old Majestic 


Thealei to thccoiii lliousc in downtown 
Fort Worth through noonday tralVic. 

In all. Jenkins traveled 20.000 miles 
looking at candidates for The Best 18, 
plucking tufts of Tiftor here, asking a 
greenkeeper why a tree was planted 
there. In thc process, lie found some- 
thing that is the very substance of golf: 
that a country club, a golf course and 
even an individual golf hole are living 
things, each with a history, personality 
and character distinctly its own. 

The 18 holes were linally chosen. 
They added up to a balanced course, 
pur 36-36= 72 and 7.174 yards long. 
They ranged from coast to coast, and 
from a hole built in 1903 to one com- 
pleted last year. Nor were they holes 
that the louring pros would necessarily 
pick, for the most important criterion 
of all was that the weekend golfer w-ould 
think them matchless. As he stood on 
each lee hewould sense ihaihewaspart 
of something very special: ho would 
think: how beautiful, or how challeng- 
ing. or this was exactly whore Bobby 
Jones stood 35 y ears ago w hen. . . . 

Bui throughout tlie selection process 
the arguments continued, and as Jen- 
kins visited each club he provoked 
more. There would inevitably be wliis- 
pered asides from dub members: '"t'ou 
are looking at our 7th. but the 13lh is 
better. . . .” "What’s your 4th'.’ Why. 
llial's absurd! Our 4th is a. . . And 
when he eventually showed our 18 to 
the one man who helped us most. Ex- 
ecutive Director Joseph Dey of thc 
L'SCiA. Dey looked and said, "It’s ex- 
cellent. Bui ihcre is no lude from Pine- 
hurst'’ I don't see how. , , 

Well. Joe and Jack and Ben and By- 
ron and Arnie, don't be too upset. Em 
known around The Apawamis flub in 
Rye. N.Y. as a bit of a golfer myself 
(sort of- handicap: 12) and I’ve 
checked the list of holes and I think it’s 
perfect. Or almost perfect. 1 must admit, 
just between us. that I don't see how the 
I4lh at Apawamis was pas>ed over. 
You sec, if you don't hit your drive just 
right, your second will never carry .... 
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Power Iram warrarMed tor 2 years or 24.000 mites 

Nothing sticks to winter-slick surfaces like 
an iceboat. Or a Saab: front-wheel drive, up-front engine give 
snow- plow traction when the going gets rough or slick . . . rock- 
steady stability in gusty winds. Just try giving a Saab the slip. 

the longer, lovelier, livelier S/IMif . just $1985 w. w. tires extr, 

For the lull story, including overseas delivery details, write to Depl.SM-2. Saab Motors, Inc., 405 Park Avenue. New York. 
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SmifiHT KENTUCKY BOURBON WHISKY* 66 PROOF* cANCIENT AGE OISTllEING CO.. FRANKFORT. KENTUCKr 


ijourbon buyers, it sageo much longer than other leaaing 
Bourbons, yet costs no more. And Ancient Age is dis- 
tilled and bottled in the famed Frankfort, Kentucky 
distillery. . .your assurance of consistently superb quality. 
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BOURBON 




America’s Largest Selling 6 Year Old Kentucky Bourbon 


SHOPWALK 

0«lz Opticians in Manhattan spaciallzas 
in glasses For shooters and swimmers 

F or the past 25 years Master Optician 
William H, Belz has combined his two 
favorite pursuits— shooting and optometry 
—by designing and creating gla.sscs to meet 
the specific needs of shooters, hunters and 
other sportsmen. His establishment, Bel/ 
Opticians, is located at 15 East 40ih Street. 
Ncv. York Chy. 

One of Beb.’s specialties is the prescription 
lens for underwater masks. Because water 
pressure increases with depth, the lenses 
have to be unusually thick, approximately 
half an inch- They are ground from hard- 
ened glass, and each circular lens is about 
% inch in diameter and cemented onto the 
plate glass in the mask. The lenses cost from 
SI5 a pair, depending on the prescription, 
and can be fitted to most diving masks on 
the market today. Sky divers who must have 
accurate vision to do precision jumping can 
have thinner lenses attached to their goggles 
in similar fashion. 

Hunters and shooters are advised to use 
specially tempered protective shooting glass- 
es. Belz lenses are annealed to give the eyes 
maximum protection from bouncing pellets 
and other hazards. Their Sharpsitc lenses are 
a skillfully blended combination of green 
and yellow; the yellow produces added 
sharpness and the green helps to cut the 
glare. Their Britesitc lenses are canary yel- 
low and bring both gunsighis and targets 
into extraordinary sharpness. The metal 
shooting frames arc designed to hold large, 
wide-angle lenses that eliminate rim obstruc- 
tion, and one can never look over the tops or 
edges of the glasses once they arc fitted by 
the optician. The frames arc gold-filled and 
noncorrosive and have a plastic perspiration 
bar of original design that prevents the lenses 
from fogging. Shooting glasses with Sharp- 
site and Britesitc lenses start at S20. 

For farsighted clients shooting glasses can 
bo equipped with segments that will enable 
the wearer to see the gauge of the shells, 
the caliber of the cartridges or to see bet- 
ter in the delicate work of tying flies. For 
pistol-packing senior citizens Belz's innova- 
tion is an added sight segment in the upper 
outer portion at the correct shooting angle of 
45®. A special .segment is added to enable 
the client to shoot with both eyes open. 

A new pair of glasses recommended for 
skiers, sailors and fishermen has front and 
rear visors, double hinges and side shields. 
This protective model is especially good for 
w indy-day outings and costs $18.50. 

All the work is done in laboratories on 
the premises. Upon request a detailed ques- 
tionnaire will be mailed, and Belz himself 
will choose the correct glasses for your sport- 
ing requirements. 

— Fllicia Ltr 
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"l urge you to give y our 
family the security of 

PAYCHECK 
PROTECTION,” 

says 

TOM ARNOLDY 

of Shawnee, 
Kansas. 

“I did, and since then I've sheltered, fed and 
clothed my family with the help of more than 
$28,000.00 from Mutual of Omaha." 

You can give yourself the chance to benefit by 
mailing this post free card today. You'll re- 
ceive free facts.. .plus free money manage- 
ment booklet. 




Omaha, Nebraska 66131 
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FREE I Full nformotion obout low-cost plans ovoil- 
I able In your state that provide up to $500.00 o month 
to help replace lost Income— in and out of the hospital. 

I Also receive FREE 
I copy of 

1 "Modern Guide 

to Family Meeith 

I Care and Money 
j Management" 

I including tacts about how to 
1 save money on health insurance- 

I New you con have, free, this new booklet of the latest, 

I most basic guides to a happy, successful future. It 

t shows you how to apply successful management prin> 
I ciples to your own lifel How to be healthier, releose 
tension, ond respond to emergencies end fomily 
I crises! How to odd up to 10% to your spendoble in- 
I come— and enjoy it more. How to “shop" for crediti 

I How to get the most out of your heollh insurance 

j dollar through Mutual of Omaha! 




“My Mutual of Omaha policy has paid my family cash to live on for 12 years. 
It will go on paying- for the rest of my l ife, if necessary'.' 


Over ’28,000.00 in cash 

paid by Mutual of Omaha to the Arnoldy family 


“YVithouf my policy, 

Vd hav^e been on relief or 
some kind of charily,” 
says TOM ARNOLDY oj Shawnee, Kansas 
"1 was disabled just seven months after I took 
out my policy. I don't know what we would 
have done all these years without those regular 
monthly checks from Mutual of Omaha." 
Although Mr. Arnoldy is able to get around 
now with the help of crutches, his doctor has 
told him he may never be able to work again. 
With this prospect, the Arnoldy family knows 
full well the value of Mutual of Omaha pay- 
check protection that pays lifetime benefits 
cither in or out of the hospital. 

“I couldn’t have made enough to support 
us,” says Mrs. Arnoldy, "not while taking 
care of the family, too. Our boys, Phil and 
Tom were only II and 14. then. But with 
Mutual of Omaha's help, we’ve come through. 
We live modestly, but decently. Our boys fin- 
ished school, have good jobs, and families of 
their own. I'm so thankful my husband had the 
foresight to buy insurance that protects his 
paycheck." 


Mr. and Mrs. Arnoldy are shown here with their sons and their sons’ families 
—three generations who have benefited from one Mutual of Omaha policy. 


Protect your family paycheck with up to $500.00 a month regular cash income. 


You select the amount you'll need each 
month (from $50.00 to $500.00) to help 
take care of your regular family living 
expenses when you are laid up. as fully 
explained in your policy. Important: 
“Paycheck Protection" pays cash income 
for both illnesses and accidents that keep 
you from working— pays you for a.s long 
a.t you can’t work . . . both in and out of 
the hospital. 

Your Mutual of Omaha “paychecks" are 
tax-free to spend as you wish— to buy 
groceries, to pay rent, the utilities— even 
to pay the premiums on your other insur- 
ance. They are yours over and above any 
payments you receive from hospital and 
medical insurance. These "paycheck" 
benefits arc payable for disabilities that 
start before retirement or age 65— special 


Mutual 

OF OMAHA 



Thi- (ireatest Name in Health Insurance 


benefits for disabilities that start after 
retirement or age 65. 

Save 10%-57%! If your family is pro- 
tected by short-term "sick leave " or 
group insurance where Dad works, you 
can have your Mutual of Omaha “pay- 
checks" start after those other benefits 
have been used up. By doing this, you 
save from 10% to 57%, depending on 
your age. occupation and the plan for 
which you qualify. 

Guaranteed Renewable for Life! This 
policy is yours for the rest of your life 
regardless of age. health or number of 
benefits received. Even the premium re- 
mains the same unless all policies of this 
form issued to persons of your class in 
your slate are changed. 

One stop insurance shopping! Mutual 


of Omaha's afiiliated company, United 
of Omaha, offers you a full range of fine 
family plans to meet your life insurance 
needs. You'll find a packaged program of 
health and life insurance in the great 
Omaha Companies tradition. Free facts 
arc yours for the asking. Just fill out the 
post-free reply card and mail it today. 
Or write Mutual of Omaha. Dept. 7082, 
Omaha. Nebraska. No obligation. You’ll 
also receive . . . 

¥rev'. .. ."Modern Guide to Family Heullh 
Carr and Money Manaffement" 
including facts about how to save money on 
health insurance. More than 100 basic steps 
you can take now to build physical, emo- 
tional and financial health! How to release 
tension, and respond to emergencies and 
familycrises! How to add up to 10'- to your 
spendable income. 


Mutual of Omaha Insurance Company • Home Office: Omaha, Nebraska 
Mutual ot Omaha's policies proride coverage throunhout the world. LIcenied hy Insurance Authorities 
in all so Slates. Duirlei o! Cotumhia. all Provinces of Canada. Panama, Puerto Rica, Canal Zone and 
portions of the West Indies. Over SOO local offices to serve you everywhere Miiliial ol Omaha is now 
paying an average o/ over S4.000.000 in henefils every week. Listen to Bah Considine. ABC Radio, 
weekdays. See Mutual of Omaha's “Wild Kingdom"-a laniily show In color on NOC-TP. Sundays. 

Life Insurance Afnilatc: United Benefit Life Insurance Company 






A room at 
the top in Rome 
goes for ^6 a day. 

And you can 
charge your flights 
over and 
back. 



If you want to see how little 


a room with a view can cost this summer in 
Rome, just tell your hotel clerk you want 
one of his rooms on the top floor. 

They're the ones that go for as little 
as $6 a day. 

And. if you want to know how happy a 
trip to Europe can be. fly with us. 

Every mile of your way. you'll have the 
good feeling that comes from flying the 
World’s Most Experienced Airline. 

There’s nothing else like it in all this world. 

And yet, a Pan Am ticket costs no more 
than any other Jet ticket, 

Sample round-trip, 14-21 day Jet economy 
fares to Rome; S446 from New York, 

$521 from Chicago, $734 from Los Angeles 
or San Francisco. 

These fares are available Mondays through 
Thursdays throughout the spring and sum- 
mer, except for certain peak-travel periods. 

And you don’t have to pay the fare now. 
You can charge it with an American Express 
Credit Card. 

So much for high finance. 

About getting to Europe: we can make it 
easier than anybody. 

We have the most flights. We leave from 
17 cities ’round the country. And we have 
straight-through .service from the U.S. to 
26 European cities— twice as many as anybody. 

See a Pan Am Travel Agent for all the 
details. He’ll even reserve that room at the 
top before you leave. 

It’s all part of flying the very best there is. 

World's most experienced airline 


First on the Atlantic 
First on the Pacific 


First in Latin America 
First 'Round the World 



^^()lli><lIl!> used U) };i\ c liarpsic'liord recitals lor a le\r close irieiuls. 
Then he lx)ii<>ln a Mustang. Thiii}>s looked livelier rorWoUgaiig, 
surrounded by bucket seats, x iiiyl interior, padded dash, wall-to-wall 
carpeting (all standard Mustang). ..and a big V-8 option that 
produces some ol the most powerful notes this side of Beethoven. 
\\’hat happened;’ Sudden fame! Forttme! 

Fhe adulation of millions! Being a , 

Musiaii^'er brougiu out ilic wolf iii MUSTANG! 

Wblfgang.Mdiat could it do forvoup MUSTANG! 

O MUSTANG! 
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AMENDMENT FOR THE FIFTH 

Basketball, says John Nucatola, super- 
visor of oflicials for the Eastern College 
Athletic Conference, is the only sport in 
which a player is permanently banished 
from a game for his mistakes. Nucatola 
equates basketball fouls with baseball 
errors and points out that a baseball 
shortstop can boot a dozen ground balls 
and a football lineman can commit any 
number of violations without getting 
thumbed out by an oHicial. But in col- 
lege basketball a player who is guilty of 
his fifth personal foul is waved to the 
bench for the rest of the game. This. 
Nucatola insists, is grossly unfair, and 
he thinks that something should be done 
about it. 

He has a plan. It is simple enough: 
when a player commits his fifth personal 
foul he would remain in the game, the 
opposing team would get its normal al- 
lotment of free throws for the violation 
and then be awarded possession of the 
ball out-of-bounds at mid-court. On any 
sub.scquent fouls by the same player, the 
procedure would be repeated. 

An informal poll by Skirts Illus- 
TRATbo indicates that such highly es- 
teemed basketball men as Pete Newell, 
former University of California coach. 
Jack Ramsay of St. Joseph's, Joe Mul- 
laney of Providence College, Fred T aylor 
of Ohio State and Adolph Rupp of Ken- 
tucky feel that Nucatola's idea has merit. 
The Philadelphia Public Schools League 
and the State University of New York 
Athletic Conference have been using it 
this season, and a majority of the coaches 
report that they like it, too. 

Nucatola thinks that his proposal is 
worthy of consideration by the men who 
make the rules and should be given a fair 
trial on an experimental basis. We agree. 

ANYONE FOR GOLF? 

We have always felt that both golf and 
tennis should be in the summer Olym- 
pics, because they hold more world in- 
terest and have more participants than 
many other sports. Now it seems most 
likely that tennis indeed will be on the 


program at Mexico City in 1968 as a 
special concession of the International 
Olympic Committee, which sometimes 
gives to each host nation the privilege of 
selecting a particular sport that it would 
like to see included in the Games. Thus 
judo was part of the Tokyo Olympics 
last October. Mexico, you sec. has some 
pretty fine tennis players. 

Fine. But how about making tennis a 
permanent part of the Olympics? And 
how about golf.' More than 20 nations 
are capable of sending representative am- 
ateur golfers to Mexico City, which may 
be more nations than will have good ten- 
nis players. And what a lovely and test- 
ing course they would play: Mexico 
City's lush Club de Golf, one of the 
world's best! 

The most desirable format? That is sim- 
ple. Four-man teams from each nation 
to go 72 holes of stroke play. Aggregate 
totals would determine the medal-win- 
ning team: and individual medals could 
also be given for the three low-scoring 
players. 

Quite aside from the color and interest 
golf and tennis would add to the Olym- 
pic program, both sports would gain im- 
measurable prestige in the amateur realm. 

THE THERAPEDTIC POOL 

It is the opinion of A. R. (Red) Barr, 
swimming coach at Southern Methodist 
University, that swimming is good for 
asthma. On the other hand, it may be 
that asthnia is good for swimming. 
Three of SMU's best swimmers are asth- 
matics and SMU teams have been 
Southwest Athletic Conference cham- 
pions for the last eight years. 

"The first time 1 ever realized that 
swimming helped asthma was back 
when I was coaching high school teams 
in Connellsvillc. Pa.,” Barr said. "I no- 
ticed (his youngster seemed to swim 
better on his back than freestyle, and 1 
look him aside. 'You ought to work on 
that backstroke,' 1 told him. ‘You seem 
to be stronger at it.' ‘I sure am,' he told 
me. 'It's the only thing that keeps my 
asthma down.' 


"His senior year he made high school 
All-America.” 

Barr's theory, which needs medical 
substantiation but certainly seems 
worth looking into, is that swimming 
"forces you to use those muscles way 
down deep in the diaphragm to take 
in air.” 

'■When an asthmatic is swimming 
with his face in the water.” says Barr, 
"and he comes up for breath, he's really 
got to grab for it and it.” 

INSTANT SAILING 

An English firm with the unlikely name 
of Taps, Pourers and Injectors, Ltd. has 
designed a dinghy (hat can be sailed in- 
doors and is looking forward to market- 
ing it in about six months. It is meant 
to be used as a sailing trainer, pretty 
much as the Link Trainer has been used 
to school aviation pilots on the ground. 

The dinghy is 12 feet long with a Fair- 
ey Firefly hull in which two persons can 
sit and steer and control their sails exact- 
ly as they would alloat, though the boat 
does not actually move about the room 
but is Supported on a heavy steel base. 
An instructor sits behind the pilot at an 
electronic console from which he can 
heel the boat up to an angle of 50^ turn 
it through a full circle at varying speeds 
and even give it a weather or lee helm. 
Large blowers, also operalcd from the 



console, blast air at the dinghy from any 
direction (he instructor selects. 

A landlubber can thus be taught to 
tack, reach, run, round a buoy, cope 
with squalls, heave to. pick up a moor- 
ing, land on a beach and generally be- 
come an efficient sailor — without ever 
venturing onto the water. 

The dinghy cuts training time drasti- 
cally. in pari because it operates regard- 

coitiifiuft/ 
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Our teeth feel so clean 
and our mouths so fresh 
since weVe been using 
Broxodent Automatic Toothbrush 



It’s from Squibb, so you know 
it’s right for your teeth 


The Kellys are one family out of many 
Ihousimds whose dentists had brouglit 
Squibb Broxodent to their attention. 

Squibb Broxndvnt is completely dif- 
ferent from any other electric toothbrush. 
Its tiny brush moves up and dotrn at 
an unfailing rate of 120 strokes a sec- 
ond— to whisk food particles from the 
teeih and refrc.sli the gums. There are 
no batteries tl^at run down, need re- 
ciiarging or replacement. 

The Broxtxient motor. |)ermanently 
sealed against moisture in epoxy resin, 


has only one moving part. There are 
no plastic cogs to jam or wear out. A 
single Broxodent has run continually 
in laboratory tests for more than a 
year- equivalent to years and years 
of regular after-meal brushing by even 
the largest family. 

When you buy an electric tooth- 
brush, S))end enough to get the best. 
Knjoy efficient and long service witli 
Broxodent. Comj)lete with 4 different 
colored brushes plus holder for handle 
and brushes. 


The Bro>oclenl toothbrush hss b«en 
provisionally acc«pt«d as an •Ifoctlvo 
cloansing device lor use as part ol a 
program ol good oral hygiene to sup- 
plement the regular professional care 
required lor oral health. 

The Council on Denial Therapeuliee 


etroxOOENT*... the Aulomat.c-AclionTsotnorush 

BMOXODSNT* .1 a IrAUemAra • SOUIBd PlVISlOh 



Is Hertz 
big enough ? 


We’d like to say yes. But even with so many cars, sometimes you still catch 
us short. Clean us out of our great Chevrolets and other fine cars. When it 
happens, bear with us. We can’t rush our cars out without the 19-point check. 
Can’t give you less than Certified Service. 'Fhat’s why you come to us, instead 
of settling for second best. And why Hertz is groii’/'/ig' for yoit every day. 


Let Hertz put you in the driver’s seat! 


HERTZ / 

PCHT A CAft / 


YOU may use your HERTZ AUTO-matic Charge Card, Air Travel or other accredited charge card... anti the 


Hertz Revolving Credit Plan lets you 


now/ pay later. 



Hr-2<557^ 
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Plymouth Barracuda. Under $2500! 
Tell her iPs a 
load-the-g-roceries, 
pick-up-the-kids, 
take -the - gals -to - bridge - club - car. 



Keep the rest to yourself. 


The rest incluties: bucket seats up front. And a flip- 
down rear seat for a 7-foot-long cargo space. Options 
include a high performance Formula ‘S’ package with 
tach, hot V-8, stiff suspension and Blue Streak Special 
tires. See Barracuda at your Plymouth Dealer’s. 

'*‘Priee based on Monufacfurer’s Suggested Retail Price for lowesr.priced 
6-cvlinder rrodel, exclusive of destirtation charges, slate and local toxes, it 
onv, whitewall tires, wheel covers, back-up lignts, silver paint, rocing stripe 
ond other optlonol equipirenl. 


PLYMOUTH DIVISION 


CHRYSLER 

MOTORS CORPORATION 


THE ROARING bSs 
FURY 

BELVEDERE 

VALIANT 

BARRACUDA 

VlymoulFi 
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less of the weather outside and because 
specific conditions of wind and water 
can be reproduced time and again. Brit- 
ish skeptics already have been quieted by 
the fact that one 1 2-year-old took out a 
yacht alone after only five hours of in- 
struction. 

THE HUSTLER 

It seemed a reasonably safe proposition 
that young Rick Dayoub offered his fa- 
ther. Richard, safety director for the 29th 
Air Division at Richards-Gebaur Air 
Korce Base near Kansas City, Mo. If 
Rick scored 20 points for his Ruskin. 
Mo. high school basketball tcamagainst 
Grandview High, would his father give 
him a new automobile? After all. Rick 
pointed out, his season's scoring average 
was just under 10 points a game and he 
had never scored more than 14. Dad 
agreed. 

The elder Dayoub had some uneasy 
moments when Rick, shooting better 
than he ever had. ran up 18 points with 
two minutes still to play. Then Bob 
Brown. Ru-skin coach, pulled his starters 
and Dad Dayoub breathed easier. 

But down on the bench Rick was argu- 
ing earnestly with the coach. The coach 
sent him back into the game, where Rick 
grabbed a rebound and went up for an 
easy layup just before the gun. 

Two days later Rick and a wiser father 
went shopping for a car. M innesola Fats 
would have been proud of you. Rick. 

THE NEW TRADITION (CONT.) 

Since it means less work and more mon- 
ey it is not surprising that most profes- 
sional golfers seem to favor the change 
in format of the U.S. Golf Association 
Open. For those who came in laic, both 
the Open and the Amateur will now be 
played as four-day. 72-holc. stroke-play 
competitions. The Open used to be a 
three-day affair, with 36 holes played on 
the final day. The Amateur used to be 
conducted as match play. The changes 
were made to accommodate television, 
and both violate long and honorable 
traditions of the sport. 

But the opinion of the pros is not 
unanimous. Gene Sarazen has raised an 
objection. ”1 feel that the final 36-hole 
grind in the Open is a great part of golf." 
he said last week. "It's a great test of 
skill and stamina. That's why the Open 
championship has always been the great 
event that it is." 

Precisely. One has only to look back 

conllniifd 


How muclx 
slioxild a. 
yoxxrxg ncian 
tell ItIs wife? 



S OME young Iiusbiinds are reluctant 
to tliscu.ss business and money 
alFiiirs with their wives. Others take 
such discussion as a matter of course. 
It is. however, the rare husband who 
actually sits dow u with his wife and 
goes over — writes down and puts to- 
gether in one place — all his financial 
records, covering such items as per- 
soual property, wills, savings ac- 
connls. investments, mortgage.s and 
iii.snrancc policies. And yet this 
method of acquainting his uife with 
his affairs is one of the most impor- 
tant things a man can do to protect 
her against panic and helplessness in 
the face of .siekne.ss, accident or deatli. 

Often it Is just these unpleasant 
assiK'iations — of death and illness — 
tliat keep men from “getting around" 
to giving their wives this important 
peace of mind, Yet no plans >ou are 
making for tfie future are complete 
without this simple summary of what 
you own, where it can be found and 
whom to call in case of emergency. 

To help you make just such a siim- 
marv’. in a compact and casy-to-im- 
der.stand form. Phoenix Mutual has 
designed the portfolio “Our Property.” 
This liandsomely bound, permanent 
record for your financial affairs is not 
for .sale anvwlicre. We're offering it 
free to readers in order to get it into 
the hands of as many people as pos- 
sible. The indexed page fonns li.st 
such vital information as records of 


yiHir assets — bank accounts, real es- 
tate. personal property and insurance; 
important adure.s.ses of your advisors 
— such as yonr lawyer and insurance 
agents; the loc-ations of such essential 
items as bankbooks, safe-deposit box, 
Social Security card, will, notes and 
all the vital facts. 



You’ll find many n.ses for “Our 
Property.” Once you fill it in. you’ll 
have a srtimdcr picture of your own 
net worth— and you'll probably have 
the plea.sanl .surprise of discovering 
you’re wortli more than you think! 

For your free copy of the "Our 
Property” portfolio, jii.st fill fmt and 
send us the coupon below. We only 
ask that you use it. 


l^IIOErVIX Ovff 100 yeatu of life insurance 
JMXJTtLfVL profcctivn for families and hnsiness 



PhwiiLx Mutual Life InsunuK-cCo., 156 American Row, Ilartfiircl.Conn.OOI 15. 
Plea-so send me iny free copy f)f tlie ix>rtI<ilio “Our Proix-rt) .” 

□ Soriof Sectirity betu-fiu ate an lm}Hirlaiit l>nrl of your estate. Clieik thU box for 
comiilcte biformaliuti i>ti your i>crional Social Sfciirily iK-nrpU. 

Name Date of Birth 

Address 

City Slat.' 
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When you’re a homely little lamp, 
you have to have lots of personality. . . 
and be very helpful 




...then people will take you home 
and love you! 



^'ou’d never believe this coliish-Iooking little lamp could find 
such an indispensable place in your life. 

Read inbed without disturbing the spouse. Sew while the family 
watches TV, l-ixthccar. Paint (you sec colors irue-io-huc.') Mani- 
cure. Sha\c. Study. Work at hobbies. Tensor-Lite is like concen- 
trated daylight, for your own personal use. anytime. 

What makes it po.ssibIc? Electronic miniaturiiraiion; High-in- 
lensity illumination in a confined beam . . . (the Hi-Lo sw itch pro- 
vides up to the ccfuiva lent of a 200-wau conventional desk lantp) 

. . . that can be directed exactly where you want it, and only where 
you need it. It's pure white, glare-free. 

Tcnsor-Liic can be used anywhere; the extra-long cord gives 
wide reach. It bends every which way. It travels; folds compactly 
to pocket size. The Tcnsor-Liie shown (*’5975) has a free repair 
or replacement iiriTiMH ouARANTtt against damage in normal 
use. In neutral finish. SI7.50. Other models from S9.95. You'll 
iind them in department, stationery and specially stores, Stop 
m and sec if you can resist owning one, 



TENSOR CORE. BROOKLYN NEW YORK 1I23S 
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to Ken Venturi’s stirring victory in the 
withering heat of Washington. It would 
not have been the triumph it was if Ken 
had had a night's rest bclvvecn his final 
two rounds. He proved himself the cham- 
pion he is by playing superlative golf un- 
der the most trying and diflieult circum- 
stances. Chances are we wilt never see the 
tike ot it again. 

CONGRATULATIONS 

It IS not so long since, in eommcniiiig on 
a disgraceful riot at New York's Roose- 
velt Raceway during which disappointed 
twin double gamblers tried to burn dow n 
the track, vve predicted that more such 
incidents were inherent in a concept that 
"reduces horse-race belling to the level 
of a lottery" (SI. Nov. l.S. 196.1). Inci- 
dent 1 1 has now’ occurred. At Howie Race 
Course in Maryland there was a loud dis- 
turbance after a lame horse. ( aierpillar. 
w as properly scratched just before a race 
and thereby left some X51 twin double 
tickets on the other half of his entry. 
Whip 'n Rlinkers, a rank outsider who 
ran an expected sixth. 

The trouble with the twin double is 
that it was conceived in greed and breeds 
greed. It has little altraclion for sports- 
men. It has approximately the quality of 
the numbers game. It is beneath the dig- 
nity of horse racing. Rut it dt>es increase 
the track's handle and thereby the profit 
of the track and of the state, which de- 
rives income from the track. It is beloved 
of politician*-. That is the sole reason for 
its existence. 

Now. as a result of the Rovvic incident, 
the Maryland Racing Commission has 
abolished the twin double at Howie, at 
Laurel and at Pimlico. We congratulate 
the commission on its hindsight. 

NEARING THE WALL 

During the early days of January. Hob- 
by Hull of the Chicago Hlack Hawks 
seemed a cinch to become the lirsl man 
to vault hockey's highest wall- -the 50- 
goal season. Then he slumped and was 
held scoreless for 21 long periods. Now 
Bobby is back in the scoring column. Me 
linally got his .18th goal last Saturday 
and has 21 games left to score 13 goals 
and thereby surpass the record he holds 
jointly with Maurice Richard and Hemic 
(Room Room) CieotTrion. It is interest- 
ing to note that he is 10 games ahead of 
his own pace of 1961-62 and nine ahead 
of (Jeoffrion's in 1960-61. (Richard got 
his 3Xth goal in the 35lh game in 1944- 
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or an 

attractive 

woman? 


IT IS A LEGEND that pipe smokers love dogs 
and vice versa. Since I have been recommending 
Masterpiece Pipe Tobacco, I have found out that 
women love pipe smokers as much as their dogs do... 
maybe even more. I think 
men who smoke pipes are absolutely divine. And I adore the 
aroma of Masterpiece Tobacco. You would be surprised how 
many women agree with me. Of course, I know a dog is man’s 
best friend but I also know some men who 
think that if you can get a woman to bring 
your slippers and the newspaper to you when 
you come home after a hard day and settle 

down in your easy chair, it is even better than a dog. One reason why 
the men I know who smoke Masterpiece Pipe Tobacco prefer women 
to dogs is that you donh have to take them out every night. 



. 
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Discover Masterpiece Pipe Tobacco! 

A master blend of the five great pipe tobaccos of the world— Latakia, 
Perique, Virginia, Turkish, Burley. In 2-oz. roll-up Polyrama" 
pouch imported from Denmark or 16-oz. Twin Seal Humidor. 
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BEEFEATER 

BEEFEATER. 


BEEFEATE? GIN • 94 PROOF • 100®i GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 


going on 
atrip? 


I klSlRVATION 

I StBvice 

Sft- M 


Rapid Reservation Phones link 
all Howard Johnson’s Motor 
Lodges (and are in many Res- 
taurants). Use these direct 
lines to make advance reser- 
vations. For free Motor Lodge 
Directory, write: 

, UOUJARD ,, 

Jounson( 

^ MOTOR LODGES' 

95-25 Queens Boulevard. Reso Park, New York 


SCALE THE HEIGHTS! 


And lake .1 Taylor 

to driving hy x 
andhiiwdcep 



-e^|) -t 


inge and roadability. Available ir. two range 
modeli.; »6203C. 0-6.000 fl- nnd 46203F. 0-14.000 tt., 
S12.50. At finer automotive nnd aporting goods 
stores. Taylor In^‘1rument Companies. Consumer 
Products Division. Asheville. N. C. 


^ Toiflor InslrMmmt 
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45 w hen the schedule was onl> 50 games. ) 

Tommy Kan. general manager of ihe 
Hawks, complained Iasi week lhal the 
opposition is conslanlK I'tiiiiing Hull, 
ihus deterring him from scoring. There 
is truth in this, but the other side of the 
ct>in is that iliis almost loial concentra- 
tion on Hull is helping the rest of the 
Hawks to score. While Hull was in his 
slump his males collecied an average of 
ncarl)’ four goals per game, hour goaLs 
w in a lot of hoekes games. 

I asi weekend onl> seven points sep- 
arated the first four teams in the Nation- 
al Hoekev League. Leaning hcavilv on 
Hull while his mates score is a policy 
that soon will be junked out of necessity. 
The nest two weeks should tell whether 
he can lop that 50, if he recovers quick- 
ly from a knee injury, because he prob- 
ably will t-ic gelling more elbow room us 
the teams light for position. -\s evervonc 
knows. Hobbv never has needed much 
elbow room. 

TOUGH COURSE 

We arc alwavs pleased to report on col- 
lege athletes who achieve top grades, 
even though it is b\ no means news that 
many of them do. The satisfaction de- 
rives from the destruction of one more 
stcrcolv pe. 

The case of Bill Backenslo. leading 
scorer on the I niversil) of Toledo s has- 
keihall team, is a pu//ler. though, He 
is a sophomore in the universitv's Col- 
lege of Lngincering. and he is making 
straight .-Vs 111 such formidable subjects 
as calculus, psvchologv. economics and 
political science. His cumulative aver- 
age is .T.S4 out of a possible 4.00. W here 
he falls down is in phvsical educalion. 
His lirsl-scmcster mark: a miserable B. 

THEY SAID IT 

* Dannv O'ConnclI.retiringcoachofthc 
Washington Senaiors. recalling a game 
in which he hit three triples olT the Phil- 
lies' Robin Roberts, earning him a rec- 
ord-hook ciiaiion along with .^3 others: 
"Roberts and I talk about it evei'j lime 
1 see him; I usually bring it up." 

♦ Lddie Nrearo. on how he keeps his 
weight down to a mere 10 pounds over 
his riding weight: "I worrv it olf; I'm 
president of an insurance compan>." 

• Demosthenes Konstandies .Andrecoiv 

olous, alias Dec Andros. Oregon State 
football coach: "I dropped the Circek 
spelling long ago; 1 could never remem- 
ber how to spell it mvself." cno 
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"Or so I said. ..until a very helpful MONY man showed me 
a way to retire earlier!" 



Jin'" Birltley talk} 
II ovaf with Lea Thomea 


'Frankly.' I told mony man 
Les Thomas when I met him. ‘I'm 
not m the market for more insur- 
ance.' 

"What I really wanted was 
someone to un-confuse me 
about the policies I had already. 

"To say Les was helpful this 
way IS the understatement of the 
yeari 

"He put all my insurance ben- 
efits on a chart so I could see just 
what It was accomplishing and 
what it wasn’t, 

"Then he designed a program 
built around the insurance I had. 
that not only gave me more pro- 
tection . . . but I’d be building up 
enough of a fund to help me re- 
tire earlier. I also took his sug- 


gestion for insurance on Mary 
(that's my wife). When he first 
mentioned it. I was shocked. But 
if she dies, I’ll have money to 
keep our 4 children at home. 

"Les IS a real professional. 
When I add more insurance, it'll 
be with Les. . . and mony." 
MONY men care for people. 
They'll be glad to discuss how 
life and health insurance can 
helpyou.- andhowyoucanstarl 
a substantial plan, or fill out your 
present program, with savings 
from the tax cut. 

MONY 

mutual Of NEW YORK 
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Sports 

Illustrated 


THE SADDEST OF ALL 
LOOKS OVER THE UNIVERSE 


Muhammad AH. ne Cass/us Clay, impishly predicts that he will hold his title even against the moon. More seriously, he 
offers shrewd observations on Patterson's comeback and the heavyweight outlook by TEX MAULE 


T he fight was not an artistic success. 

But when Floyd Patterson, slower 
and heavier than the man who twice won 
the world heavyweight championship, 
outsluggcd rock-hard George Chuvalo 
in Madison Square Garden on Feb. I. 
there suddenly was excitement and broad 
interest in a division that for most fight 
fans had all but died. By virtue of the 
publicity surrounding this one fight. 
Patterson was projected — in some ways 
surprisingly — straight back into the 
heavyweight picture. Although any as- 
sessment of current hcavyw-eighls must 
begin with Champion Muhammad Ali 
— or Cassius Marcellus Clay as he is 
I'wtter known — Patterson for the mo- 
ment is the golden boy. 

"Nobody care too much about me 
fighting Sonny Liston." Clay said in his 
Chicago office the other day. He had 
come from his new home (he no longer 
lives in Louisville) for a sometimes seri- 
ous. sometimes mischievous talk about 
the future of the heavyweight division, 
and he was sprawled luxuriously behind 
his desk in his paneled front office. He 
also has a paneled back office. 

"We both villains," he went on. "So 
naturally, when we get in the ring, the 
people, they would prefer if it could hap- 
pen for it to end in a double knockout, 
because they don't want either one of 
us to win." 

He glanced sideways at a reflection of 
himself in a glass on a framed picture. 


He felt his cheeks and paused a minute. 

"I’m a little loo heavy," he said 
thoughtfully. "It don't look good on 
me.” 

"Now, with The Rabbit,” he went on. 
"it is entirely different. Everybody love 
Patterson because he got this nice, hum- 
ble manner and he is so loving and every- 
thing. They all going to be cheering for 
him and booing at me, and they all going 
to come to see the fight to see him whip 
me. 1 am the most popular fighter in 
the world, but right here in the U.S.A. 
I am not. Come on, lei me show you 
something nobody ever seen before. It's 
back in my buck ofiice." 

He got up and led the way down a 
short hall to another office about the 
same sire as the first. He sat down at 
another desk and began taking out 
double handfuls of letters and spreading 
them on the desk top. 

“This side here," he said as he worked, 
"it’s gonna be all U.S. mail. And this 
side over here, this is gonna be all mail 
from all over the world. Ali these people 
on this world side, they write and tell me 
how much they like me. Some of it 1 
can't read, but 1 know what it say, Look 
here. Look at this one. Come right to 
me, and all it say on the outside is Cas- 
sius Clay. Heavyweight Champion of 
the World. U.S.A. 1 get it like that all 
the time. Everybody knows I am the 
champion." 

He opened one letter from Pakistan. 


"Ain’t that pretty writing?" he sttid. 
He had been serious for some time now, 
and the strain was beginning to tell on 
him. 

“You want me to read you what it 
say?" he said. "I bet you don’t think I 
can read this language, whatever it is. 
do you? You listen.” He leaned back in 
his swivel chair and peered intently at 
the letter. 

"It say here, ‘Gibbic gabble gibbic 
gabble Muhammad Ali gibble gabble 
gibbic gabble the champion of the entire 
world gibble gabble gibble gabble Bio 
MOUTH.' " 

He laughed at himself and pul the 
letter back on the desk. 

"It don’t really say big mouth.” he 
said. "I was just making that up. What 
was we talking about? Oh, who am I 
going to fight. Well, first, of course. I 
got to fight Liston again. We ain't set 
the date, but we gonna do that soon as 
I get a checkup in Boston this Monday. 
I feel real good, so I know that gonna 
be all right. Now. The Bear [Liston) 
is gonna be more dangerous this time 
because he is gonna be ready, so I ain’t 
gonna keep him around so long. I ain’t 
gonna predict the round, but he is too 
dangerous to play around with, so it 
will be soon. 

"Then I would like The Rabbit, be- 
cause it would be a big fight, People 
think 1 call him The Rabbit because he is 
so timid, but it ain’t that. 1 make up 

eontinued 


Saer. raconteur, friend of the world and. incidentally, the fastest heavyweight cha/n/tion. Muhammad Ali says he will be called the king of kings. 
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Chuva/0 misses Patterson, but C/ay says; "/ witt beat The Rabbit. He is not so hard to hit." 


these names by ilic way they look. Now, 
Floyd, he look like a rabbit, don’t he? 
Got that little piece of hair sticking up in 
the front, and the way he move those 
little eyes around when he sit in the 
corner. Put me in mind of a rabbit, but 
he don't light like no rabbit. Anyway, he 
didn’t against Chuvalo. He tried to fight 
like me against Chuvalo. but he ain't 
near as fast as me. because they ain't no 
heavyweight ever lived been as fast as me 
and probably never will be. .So I fight 
The Rabbit, and I think I will beat him 
pretty quick, because he is not so hard 
to hit. 1 ain't going to tell you how I’m 
gonna do it, because that would be tell- 
ing sccrct.s, but I am gonna do it. You 
can expect that." 

He broke off to fish an obviously an- 
cient Egyptian bron/e statuette out of a 
desk drawer and. with appropriate cere- 
mony, put it on his desk. 

“That there is 23.000 years old.” he 
said. “I got another one just like it here, 
too. Nasser gimme them. Must be worth 
20. 30 thousand dollars apiece. Goes to 
show how people love me all over the 
world.” 


“What come.s after Patterson?" I 
asked. 

"I don't know," he said. "People al- 
ways making up lists for me. Before I 
was champion they got this list of light- 
ers I got to beat before they say I am 
good. Archie Moore. They say old Ar- 
chie gonna stop the big mouth, and he 
fell in four and 16.000 people come to 
see. There was that big fella died later — 
Lavorante — I say he gonna fall in five, 
and another full house come to sec can 
1 do it. and 1 did. Then 1 1,000 fill Wem- 
bley Stadium in England to see me and 
Henry Cooper, and I got a little careless 
but 1 won. Doug Jones and me — that's 
anoihcrscllout in the Garden, and I took 
him too light and played around loo 
much and didn't train hard enough, and 
I still won. So now they getting up these 
new lists.” 

"How about Ernie Terrell, if he beats 
Machen?" 

"1 call him The Stringbean.” Muham- 
mad said, grinning. "How come they 
can say him and Machen fighting for the 
championship? Ain’t but one champion, 
just like they ain't but one President of 


the U.S. And I figure I am going to go on 
for maybe another 20 years. What year 
would that lake it up to?" 

"Nineteen eighty-five,” he was told. 

"We ought to be on the moon by then, 
shouldn't we?" Muhammad asked. 

“Probably." 

“Then w hen we meet them people on 
the moon— or somewhere else out there 
if they ain't any people on the moon- 
I'm gonna still be the champion of the 
world. And when they come down here 
to the earth and one of them little green 
men steps out of his saucer and looks 
around and says, ‘Who is the baddesi 
man on earth, because wc want to have a 
tournament of tlie universe?' you know 
what they going to have to say to him? 
‘Muhammad Ali is the buddest man on 
earth,' they gonna have to say, because 
it is true." 

He fitted an arrow to a bow which is 
another souvenir of his trip to Africa. 
The arrow had no feathers, and he shot 
it gently against the wall. 

"I^on't know how they can aim them 
arrows w iih no feathers on ’em.” he said. 
"Hill I understand they can shoot (hem 
real straight.” 

He pul down the bow and shullled 
through the letters happily. 

"Why don't they just admit 1 am the 
king of kings?" he said. "After wc beat 
The Bear, we will go after Ihe Hare. 1 
had a good poem all ready after the 
Paitcrson-Chuvalo light, but I didn't gel 
to use it. It wound up. ‘No matter who 
won February first l could whip them 
both if worst come to worst.’ " 

He started stiifling the letters back in 
the desk. 

"I getting hungry.” he said as he lin- 
ished. "1 better call my wife and sec if 
she is cooking or if I got to bring some- 
thing home." 

He dialed, then said, softly, "Hello, 
fox. 'I'ou cooking, fox?” He listened for 
a moment and grinned. "Then I’ll just 
bring home some ice cream.” he said. 
"Goodby, fox.” 

He swung back and leaned on the desk. 

"I'll have a hall with that Patterson 
when we fight.” he said. “I make them so 
mad. they forget what they doing. And 
I'll really get him upset, as strange as 
he is.” 

He left then, driv ing away in a maroon 
1965 Cadillac, leaving behind some un- 
answered questions about Ernie Terrell 
and not having mentioned the lighter 
many, including Liston and Terrell, con- 
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sidcr the toughest in the division. Clc\c- 
land VS'llliams. (I.iston and Terrell may 
not be exactly unbiased in their apprais- 
al of VVillianis. Liston has beaten him 
tvs ice. Terrell once.) 

Terrell. \sho is training in Chicago for 
the Machen fight March 5. is as unim- 
pressed ith Clay as he is with Patterson 
and Clnisalo. “'i on hear him talk all the 
time about how he can whip Liston and 
Patterson and Chuvalo.'‘Tcrrell said. He 
is. at 6 feet 6 inches, the tallest heavy- 
weight around with championship pre- 
tensions, and he probably has the best 
left hand in the division. 

“But every lime Clay puts on It is goril- 
la suit and goes around selling wolf 
tickets about how good he is, he never 
mentions ErnicTerrell," Terrell went on. 
"He wants Patterson, and I don't blame 
him. 1 went to that liglit in New York. 
Patterson fought like he had lost some- 
thing. and Chuvalo fouglil like he needed 
to lind something. I wouldn't have any 
trouble with either one of them. Neither 
would Cleveland Williams. Clay don't 
mention him. neither." 

Williams, the heavyweight wiih--ap- 
parenilv — neither luck nor connections, 
is convalescing after having been shot in 
the stomach in Houston, supposedly 
while resisting arrest. V'isiting Williams 
last week was Sonny Liston, just cleared 
on his latest iralhc charge in Denver. 
W hile ho was in Houston, he inspected 
the new domed stadium. 

■ It's out ot (his world." he said. "(Jnly 
thing that would make it belter would be 
to pack it w ith people watching me ligiil. 

1 can't light Clay here, because wc pul up 
a lot of monc> and promi.scd (he people 
in Boston that wc would hold the tight 
there." 

Despite his loss to Clay. I iston does 
not seem worried about the return nialeh. 
"I don't think Clay is a good fighter. " 
he insisted stubbornly, "He runs. He 
surprised me in the first light by running. 

I didn't think he'd do that. If i had it to 
do again. I would go out for that last 
round. It was my trainer who told me not 
to go out. He said I might damage the 
shoulder so bad I might never light 
again." 

And Liston sings, perhaps more con- 
veniently than convincingly, the praises 
of Williams, who he considers a better 
lighter than Clay. 

"Williams caught me some shots in 
our first fight," he said. "He didn't run. 
Clay ran. I weighed 224 or 225 for that 


Miami Beach light, i didn't train prop- 
erly for it. I was ready for him this last 
time in Boston, before they called it olf 
because of his hernia. I could have I'ouglK 
for 30 rounds. I'm only 215 now. and 
I've never really quit training since the 
poslponemcnt. I'm going hack into train- 
ing Monda>. (he >S/h. I've kept up my 
roadwork." 

Looking bevond Clay. Liston is not 
overly impressed bv the new Patterson 
either. 

"He fought different than he usually 
does. " Liston said. "He moved from 
side to side and he moved back. But 
Chiivalo is awful slow. It was a good 
light, bui Cleveland Williams wouldn't 
have had any trouble witli either one of 
them. I wouldn't cither." 

He thought about that a moment. 

"Patterson hasn't improved." he said. 
"He's slowed up. He still don't like to 
get hit. either. [>id you see how he would 
throw all those punches and tlien fall in 
and grab'.’ If 1 lind out 1 can hit a man 
that many punches. Tm not going to 
stop." 

In the battle of words now raging 


among the contenders. Muhammad .Ali 
appears to have a clear superiority, w ith 
Terrell a good second. Liston a distant 
third and I’attcrson out of the running 
entirely. Whether Patterson will fight 
again before he has the opportunity to 
meet the winner of the Clay-Liston fight 
i.s doubtful. He and Terrell posted S5.- 
000 bonds to guarantee a match between 
them should Terrell, as seems likely, win 
over Machen, but I'errell is not optimis- 
tic about Patterson's fulfiJling ibi.s obli- 
gation. 

"He don't want any part of me." Ter- 
rell said. ".And why mess up a big money 
fight with Clay for S5,000? " 

The C'lay-Lision tight is now expected 
to come off on Monday night. May 24. 
in the Boston Garden, and it is probable 
that Clay will win again, perhaps more 
decisively than he did in Miami Beach. 
When he does he will not have difficulty 
finding another opponent. The line is 
long and clamorous, and the public, 
suddenly awakened by the strenuous 
efforts of Ployd Patterson and Cicorge 
Chuvalo, is ready for almost anything, 
even a good light. end 


ACES ARE HIGH IN EVANSVILLE 


Best small-college basketball team in the nation, the Evansville Purple Aces are the inspiration for a tidal wave 
of civic pride that has engulfed a three-state area in the great bend of the Ohio River by FRANK OEPORD 


F rom the lop of Reitz Hill, where the 
kids go to park, you can sec almost 
all of Evansville. Ind. The Mead John- 
son plant, which is where they make 
Mclrecal. is right at the base of the hill, 
and about as far northeast as you can 
see is McC'utchanville. where the John- 
son executives live. It is the Ohio River, 
however, that dominates the vista, as it 
curves mischievously into a lishhook. 
forcing the streets to run all which ways 
— mostly, it seems, into railroad tracks. 
Still, there is a saving grace to that mon- 
strous bend in the Ohio, for it inspires 
Evansville to call itself (like New Or- 


leans) ’"The Crescent City”- and that 
sure beats "The Bar-B-Q Capital of the 
World.” which is the alternative. 

Downtown they have built up a big 
flood wall w ith federal funds so that now 
The Crescent City is protected from the 
kind of terror that the river brought in 
1937, when it overllowed all over Evans- 
ville. But many people still talk about 
that flood as if it were yesterday, for 
Evansville, with 141.543 people, is that 
kind of norntal smallish city that is vain 
about anything special in its past. 

Of late, though, memories of the past 
are not needed in Evansville, because the 


present is sufliciently special— the city 
has the best small-collcgc basketball 
team in the country, the Evansville Col- 
lege Purple Aces. Everyone talks about 
the Purple Aces. They arc fun. but more 
than that, they bring the city distinction. 
The people are thrilled. The Purple Aces 
arc like a benign Hood that has come to 
Evansville, Ind. 

The Purple Aces wear uniforms of or- 
ange. bench capes of blue, red, green, 
yellow and silver and their fans dress 
all in red, but there is no confusion 
about the basketball. Evansville is ranked 
No. I among the small colleges, just as 



Two o1 the "Four Little Aces" who add color to Evansville pregame ceremonies peek through their cutouts as they parade in Roberts Stadium. 
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i( was Iasi year wht’n it wetu on to win 
an unprecedented third NCAA ciillege- 
division title. The Aces liave two All- 
\nicricas. Jerry Sloan and l.arry Hutnes. 
and have won all IX of their games this 
year, not only against schools their own 
si/e in the Indiana Collegiate Conl'ereiicc 
but against such major-college (techni- 
cally known as university-division) op- 
position as Northwestern. Notre Dame 
and Iowa (which beat (he national cham- 
pion. LiCLA ). 

hven more impressive is the reaction 
to tlic team, for the Purple .Aces have 
become the cynosure not just ol the city, 
but of the whole surrounding three-slate 
countryside, livansville drew 134.622 last 
year at home - sixth highest in the coun- 
try -and another 3I.X95 showed up for 
the NCAA college-division tournament 
finals, annually played in Hvansville. 
This year, with half a million copies of 
the team's schedule covering the area - 
on everything from place mats to change 
purses--aiiendance is up even more to 
an average of 10.700 per game. 


This is especially noteworthy Ivecausc 
f-vansville College — the Methodists tirsl 
called it Moores Hill Male and hemale 
Collegiate Institute was in operation 
for 102 years without attracting atten- 
tion at all cveept. maybe, for the one 
lime in 1915 when the school building 
burned dow n and they moved everything 
that was left from Moores Hill to l-.vans- 
villc. Basketball began there 111 1921. fea- 
turing such early high scorers as .Slim 
Stulcville and Bounce Harper. Ciames 
at tirsl were played in the kKai high 
school gyms, and later in the seclusion 
of the National Ciuard Armory. ".And 
vve couldn't even practice in the .Armory 
on I riday." says Coach Arad McCuich- 
an. "for religious reasons. The Catholics 
used the place for bingo.” 

Indeed, the phenomenon that is the 
Purple Aces can be dated from 1956. 
when Roberts Municipal Stadium was 
built. Roberts is a handsome place, seat- 
ing 13,000 or so, and it was the imme- 
diate pride and joy of hvansvillc. a fact 
that did Mayor Roberts no good — since 


by oivening day he had already l•»een 
voted out of ollice. Still, he does have the 
stadium for Hvansvillc to remember bim 
by . Next to Roberts is Hartke Swimming 
Pool. Mayor Hartke went on to llie U.S. 
Senate, but in bvansville they do not 
talk about llartke's pool; the topic is 
Roberts' Stadium because that is wheie 
the action is. 

The city is devoted to the team now. 
though the .Aces are not worshiped just 
because they are winners or even because 
of the spectacle they otTer. They have 
Ivecomc an obsession, t>r at least an over- 
whelming fad. ‘Tni so glad to meet 
you.” a lady told Mrs. Arad McCutchan 
at the beauty parlor one day. "My hus- 
band and i arc dying to get tickets to 
these games. V\’e're new in (own. and 
we’ve never been so lonely on Saturday 
nights." 

The Evansville following is character- 
ized by its age — much more advanced 
than that of the typical college-game 
crowd. Students make up only a small 
fraction of the regular audience, and 
are more reserved than the lown.speople. 
l or the traditional game against Ken- 
tucky Wesleyan last month. 3,300 Pur- 
ple Aec fans made the trip across the 
river, but less than 50 of these were 
students. .At Roberts the Kvunsvillc un- 
dergraduates are oltcn hard to lind. The 
school has an enrollment of 2,542 but 
hardly more than 1 .(>00 seats are reserved 
for the students, and they arc poor scats 
anyway. Perhaps because of this, the 
students hardly bother to participate in 
organized cheering, except when the 
frenzy of the adult mob .sweeps them 
into obliging their cheerleaders with the 
single chant: "A-sez. A-se/!" 

Although the bulk of the crowd is 
mature and deep of throat, it is not 
nearly so violent as some losing coaches 
have suggested after they have lett Ev- 
ansville. One referee who concedes that 
point nevertheless insists: "It's the noisi- 
est big place 1 ever heard. When you've 
got adults screaming, it's diU'erent. It's 
penetrating. But it's just enthusiasm, 
and it's very good for the team.'' Coach- 
es who have complained of the Evans- 
ville fanaticism have usually ended up 
saying they wished their own home fans 
were as zealous. 

Sammy Newman, who is in the shoe 
business and who went to Evansville 
games back in the Armory days, is gen- 
erally considered the most vocal Acc 
rooter. Sammy is this violent: he calls 
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all oflicials “finks," and when really in- 
flamed goes on (o “rat fink.” a pale e\- 
iremism that would not even get him 
into many of the arenas where malice 
is more the fashion. Sammy is expert 
at a spiel that one hears all over F.vans- 
ville. as if the citizens had been ordered 
to memorize it. “In what other town 
this size." he begins the litany, •'would 
you find a crowd like thi.s?" Then come 
the following points: the Aces have been 
a great thing for Evansville, they base 
united the city and they have Pul The 
City On The Map. Furthermore, nothing 
else — business or social — is scheduled in 
conflict w ilh Aces games, and (thespcecli 
concludes with admirable frankness) be- 
fore the Aces there was never much to 
do in Evansville anyway. 

Evansville people substantiate these 
generalities with the following collection 
of specifics: 1 ) some unruly fans once 
paid their way in to Roberts three times, 
coming back each time they were eject- 
ed; 2) season-ticket rights have Isecn a 
major point of issue in divorce suits and 
.^) season tickets of the deceased have 
been fought over publicly. All these 
tales are true. In connection with No. 
one ticket holder died at night, and the 
man who ow-iicd scats to his immediate 
left showed up at 8:30 the next morning 
to request that they be passed on to him. 
He was denied his petition because the 
scat holder on the deceased's right iiad 
had the foresight to show up at ft: 15. 

I’art of this enthusiasm for the Aces 
comes about because their rise has paral- 
leled Evansville’s own grow th in the past 
few years. The school has constructed 
some impressive buildings and strength- 
ened its curriculum, while the city has 
attracted considerable new industry in a 
strong comeback after its largest em- 
ployer pulled out a few years ago. So 
rooting for the .Aces is caught up with 
cheering for the whole city: and Evans- 
ville is a pretty progressive place for a 
city its size. It has a philharmonic orches- 
tra. a museum and a zoo that elicits al- 
mo.sl as much pride as the team doc.s. 

"This is the kind of people ihcv arc— 

I mean the people who go see the games 
and support everything.” a former Ev- 
ansville resident says. “This zoo was the 
only zoo in Indiana, and the newspapers 
were always making noi.se about that. 
Well, one day someone writes in and 
siiys there is also a zoo in Gary or Indi- 
anapolis or some place. Fine. But a 
week later the newspapers and every- 


body else arc back to saying that they 
have (he only zoo in Indiana. Ever> body 
in town will give you that only-zoo-in- 
Indiana stuff now [they do], and noth- 
ing is going to change it. It's the same 
way with the small-college tournament. 
These people are convinced that they're 
getting big Evansville headlines all over 
America, when mostly they're just get- 
ting a couple of inches buried .some- 
where.” 

Despite the lack of headlines and their 
small-college status, the Aces could com- 
pete favorably against any team in the 
country, and last year when they bad 
more height and a better bench they 
were among the best by any definition. 
"This way. we make them guess how 
good we are." Coach McCutchan says. 
"And besides, if we had major status, 
we'd be just another good team, and we 
wouldn't lie getting all this attention." 
The Aces arc virtually bound to remain 
small college through 1^67. since the 
NCAA finals are committed to Roberts 
until then. Of more concern now is the 
threat that the big-name schools may 
Slop playing the Aces, if they decide that 
the hefty Sb.OOO a game they take out of 
Evansville is not enough to salve pride 
wounded by being beaten by a small- 
college team. 

Evansville fans are surely getting more 
than their money's worth, and not just 
because the price scale ranges all the way 
from Si. 50 to S2 a game. For in Sloan 
and Humes, Evansville has as good a 
pair of players as any team in the coun- 
try. Sloan runs the team's attack, which 
is at Its best, and simplest, when he is 
working the ball in to Humes. The Aces 
like to fast break, but are also meticu- 
lous in setting up. The ofTcnsc is marked 
further by its versatility, since alt the 
starters are close to the same size and can 
playbackand forecourt. Forward Humes 
is 6 feel 4, Forward Russ Grieger (a local 
boy) only 6 feel 2. and Guard Sam Wat- 
kins 6 feet .3— but all can interchange. 
Center Herb Williams is a mere 6 feel 3 
ahoiigh he can loiicit J I feet 4) and can 
move outside. Sloan is a fi-fooi-b guard 
who leads the team in rcboiiiiding. He 
is also the very best defensive player on 
campus, agile and strong enough to have 
successfully guarded men from 5 feet 
6 to 6 feet 1 1. He turned down a SI7.000 
no-cut contract from the Baltimore Bul- 
lets last spring to pl.iy out his eligibility, 
and this year he will certainly be one 
of the first three or four players drafted 


by the NB.A. Humes, a junior, averages 
32.7. more than twice Sloan's mark, hut 
lie is less a pro prospect becau.se he may 
be too small to use his fantastic inside 
one-on-one moves among the profes- 
sionals. As a collegian he is extremely 
dangerous with the ball, and he and 
Sloan are thrilling to watch. "The only 
thing I regret about us being in the col- 
lege division.” McCutchan .says. "i.s that 
.Icrry and I.arry won’t get the recogni- 
tion they deserve." 

McCutchan says these things vv ith ab- 
solute sincerity, He was high scorer at 
F-vansville for three years back in the 
'30s. look over the coaching in 1946 and 
is athletic director now. too, but he still 
teaches physical education and mathe- 
matics. ("Factor out docs not mean 
throw out. like some of you seem to 
think.") Mrs. McCutchan is an English 
teacher, and their diverse talents have 
helped a lot of basketball players along. 
McCutchan comes from the farmland 
north of Evansville and north, too. of 
that ricli bedroom suburb of McCutch- 
anvillc. which was named for his fore- 
bears. Now he lives in tow n. almost equi- 
distant from the college and the stadium. 
He cats his breakfast cereal with Meire- 
cal. and he feeds his players Nutranicnt, 
which is sort of a high-cal Mctrccal. 
Son Alan graduated from Evansville into 
Yale Medical School last year, daughter 
Marilyn is a junior there now and daugh- 
ter Jeanne will no doubt be a freslmian 
there in the fall of 1967. He has had 
offers from other and bigger schools but, 
at 52. .Arad McCutchan has no ideas 
about leaving. Some anonymous fans 
paid his initiation dues into the Evans- 
ville Country Club, and he has the use 
of a station wagon, ostensibly for being 
commissioner of the Evansville l ittle 
l eague. Everybody calls him Mac (from 
McCutchan. naturally: he says it means 
"son of shield bearer.” whereas Arad's 
I3iblical derivation is “wild ass”). “I was 
named for iny grandfather.” he explains. 
"There were three brothers, and their fa- 
ther— that would be my great-grandfa- 
ther — named them by opening up the 
Bible and running his finger down the 
page. He would use the tirst male name 
he came across. The oldest son was 
.Arad. The xccond didn't do loo bad - 
Bartholomew. But the third son came up 
Arphaxad. and he died within a year. 
As I understand it. they thought may- 
be poor little Arphaxad had been killed 
by that name, because he was the last 
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Cosch McCotehan. here teaching math, is a/so athletic director, head of the physical education department and distributor of souvenir red socks. 


one the> named just by opening up the 
Bible." 

McCutchan is a fine, precise coach, 
who is quite casual and unmoved by all 
the fuss about Evansville. He remembers 
the .Armory days. He is not the least bit 
afraid to think about a day when inter- 
est in the Purple .Aces will approach nor- 
mality. “But I don't know." he says. 
"We had a bad season three years ago. 
and wc still drew 91.000 and they just 
took more interest in the freshmen. They 
just can't wait for the season to start. 
We had 8.000 this year for the freshman- 
varsity game. They were all out there, 
trying out their red. helping mo to dis- 
cover some sleeper. But I know it can't 
go on. What are we going to do when 
this thing starts to break?" 

When — indeed, if— it does, the mem- 
ories of the golden age of the Purple Aces 
no doubt will be less concerned with 
McCutchan's coaching (.^08 180 record 
now) or his team (three national cham- 
pionships) than with all those colors the 
team wears. It is the first thing most peo- 
ple ask about, and the answers all vary. 
Purple was always there and at some 
point they just got around to tacking it 
in front of ■■Aces."The true meaning of 


Aces has been lost as sure as the purple. 
It was. actually, a tribute to the World 
War I variety, but today the team's mas- 
cots are small children decked out as 
four ot another kind. The capes of many 
colors are strictly gimmicks. McCutchan 
had to get some new ones, and he thought 
they would be a little more lively. The 
selection of orange for the uniforms is. 
on the other hand, by pure scientitic de- 
sign. McCutchan found that orange is 
the easiest color to pick out when, say, 
Jerry Sloan is trying to make a pass. 

But red is really the color, and it is all 
by accident just because McCutchan 
happened to wear a pair of red-and- 
black socks to a game in 1959. Evans- 
ville won. a few fans noticed the red 
(if not the black), and red items began 
to show up at Roberts. Publicist Bob 
Hudson, who does an iniaginative and 
energetic job of marshaling all this crazy 
interest, pushed the idea, and once it 
caught on there was no slopping it. The 
Evansville red in Roberts Stadium is a 
stunning sight. It flowers from the bench- 
es. and there is a red carpet for the visi- 
tors' feet. Among the Aces themselves, 
it starts with McCutchan's young assis- 
tant, Tom O'Brien, who wears a red 


vest. McCutchan also wears a red vest 
and a red lie. too. and of course — red 
socks. He even gives out commemora- 
tive red socks now. The color flows back 
into the stands, where the SlOO-a-season 
Tip-OfT Club members sit in the lower 
seats with their names on them. Red is 
densest through here, but it proliferates 
throughout the place, and is spotted into 
the far reaches as if a bomb had burst 
at mid-court, the shrapnel drawing less 
blood higher up. 

Red is everywhere in Evansville and 
environs now. There is sort of an over- 
kill of red about The Crescent City, for 
the hottest fans have whole wardrobes 
of red — the red lie this game, the red 
shirt for the next, and so on. Sammy 
Newman wears red on red. A man came 
into tow n recently in anguish because in 
Jasper, Ind., fiO miles away, there was 
not a red sweater to he had. 

It is a strange cult (hat produces this 
sort of thing. It is emotion and pride 
and social status and fun and games, all 
these things intertwined — an effect loud 
enough to properly demand red and to 
put a city on the map. and even to take 
the heat off the fact that there really is 
another zoo in Indiana. end 
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WhoopsI 
Barrel Staves 
Are Back 

One of the stock items in an aging American's funtl of 
nostalgia is the pair of barrel staves that were lashed to his 
boots with strips from an inner lube and used as skis. Prog- 
ress doomed staving at some point between the wars, or so 
it seemed. Bui this winter slaves arc making a rollicking 
comeback on the ski slopes of Killington. Vt.. where tra- 
ditionalists like Bill Wood and Paul Racicoi (/<■//) are cut- 
ting antique capers. Enthusiasts claim that staves are per- 
fect for li'ech’lri and fine for resting, loo (helow). Vermont- 
er Preston Smith started the revival as a gimmick. Now, 
with Yankee acumen, he sells edged whiskey-barrel staves 
complete with normal ski bindings at a cool S29.95 a pair. 



HANSOF) CARROLL 
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PART I 


THE BEST 


18 


MN AMERICA 


BY DAN JENKINS 


A great golf hole is a delicate conspiracy of man and nature. 
It is difficult but fair, ruggedly scenic but well-conditioned, 
risky but rewarding— and sometimes even privileged and 
historic. At right and on the following pages are nine such 
holes, the first nine of America’s Best 18. Each hole is in 
the same position that it occupies on its own course and 
each, through some combination of the standards cited 
above, is better than any of its counterparts in the country- 
The holes, which add up to a dream course, were chosen 
by Sports Illustrated after consultation with three men 
who have seen hundreds of U.S. courses: USGA Executive 
Director Joseph Dey, Professional Byron Nelson and Ama- 
teur Charlie Coe. While in the final process of selecting the 
Best 18, Dan Jenkins, an 8-handicap golfer, played them 
all. He describes the holes, and tells how — alas — he fared. 

The 1st at Merzon, a matter of simplicity, beauty and tradition. 
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The approach to the 8th at Prairie Dunes, where Kansas looks like Scotland. 
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THE BEST 18 


1 MERION 

PAR 4 360 YARDS 


Every golfer knows what a good starting hole shoLild be. 
From the lee markers down to a gimmie putt, it is a hole 
that best suits hts own game. The tournament professional 
wants a birdie hole, the low-scoring amateur seck-s a cinch 
par. the high handicapper looks for a loi of room for his 
intriguing variety of trick shots and the public course play- 
er simply hopes for some grass. The perfect first hole sht)uld 
lure the golfer, should excite him. should test him just a 
little and should give him a got>d chance of walking away 
satisfied- he has. after all. 17 more to go. To til this excep- 
tional purpose, there is no better Mo. 1 in America than 
that on the East Course of famous old Mcrion. 

Merion. Here, as .so many celebrated golfing figures have 
said and written for half a century, is a classic course. 
Thotighifully and .skillfully and pain.siakingly set into the 
natural terrain of a Philadelphia Main Line suburb, Mcr- 
ion weaves almost romantically among evergreen, birch, 
gum. oak and elm trees, around shaded creeks and then, at 
the end, makes a heroic leap over an ancient quarry. 

Each hole is memorable in character and perfectly kept. 
Every blade of Merion bluegra-s-s a hardy strain discov- 
ered accidentally one day behind the 1 7th tee and since put 
into every Mcrion fairway and a million lawns— is a matter 
of intense pride to an austere membership characlcri/cd 
by established wealth and a dedication to sports. 

Originally organized as a cricket club in IS65 (annual 
dues S2), it added a golf course for a small group of mem- 
bers in 1896 and eventually thwarted bankruptcy by grudg- 
ingly expanding to its present mcml-iership of 666, But it 
never lost its character. It is today the kind of club where 
a member will rise in wrath at an annual meeting, as one 
did. and demand to know by whose authority a vine of 
honeysuckle was removed from an all-but-out-of-play fence 
on the back nine. The chairman of the greens committee 
answered that it was done by his authority, that's whose, 
and in the fuss that followed he resigned. It is a club where 
change coine.s slowly, and what others call progress is 
viewed as more blight than delight, it was not until rela- 
tively recently that Morion's men were allowed to play 
golf in shorts, an attire change pionccrcc by the women, 
who had not had it easy either. In the 1949 Women's 
Amateur at Merion. Marlene Baucrstariedfor the first tec in 
shorts. She was one of the tournament's biggest names, but 
no matter. The chairman of the house committee took 
her discreetly aside, expressed his deepest icgreis and asked 
her to change into a skirt forthwith. She did. And though 
this may be the era of sport shirts and alpaca sw eaters. Fred 
Austin, pro at Merion for 19 years, would as .soon give a 
lesson in his underwear as be seen on his course without a 
proper shirt and bow tie. 

It is fitting that Merion has been the site of 1 1 LSGA 


championships, more than have been held at any other 
club, and that it i.s the only course on w hich a U.S. Open 
could be played without what the pros call "Open treat- 
ment." The fast, rolling greens show no trace of scars, and 
they putt incredibly true. The Scottish-styled bunkers — 
“The White Faces of Merion" — are already in champion- 
ship position, locations achieved 50 years ago by having 
the club's greenkeepter .spread bed sheet.s on the ground to 
simulate bunkers, while the designers stood back and or- 
dered, "Move them left," or. "Move them right." And the 
fairw ays, of course, are like cashmere. 

The East Course was laid out in 1912 by a group of mem- 
bers from the cricket club led by 1 lugh Wilson, a Philadel- 
phia iasurance man who had taken up golf. Wilson was 
sent by the club to Scotland and England to study the con- 
tours and subtleties of the best courses there, and many 
of his observations were incorporated into a remarkably 
sound design. The most famous of golf courses have un- 
dergone extensive changes, but since the East Course was 



For the accurate driver, just a simple pitch shot— maybe. 


opened only one hole has been drastically changed— the 
first. It once played as a dogleg left, with Ardmore Ave- 
nue, a mere wagon trail, as out-of-bounds. By 1915, how- 
ever, Ardmore Avenue had become a busy artery. So the tec 
was moved adjacent to the veranda of the huge white-frame 
clubhouse, and a dogleg right was forced around a clump 
of tall Japanese pines. 

From the first tec the golfer secs an array of strategically 
placed bunkers flanking the fairway that will calch either a 
hook or slice. If the tec shot is pushed, the Japanese pines 
become an insuperable problem, completely screening the 
green. A pulled drive makes the hole play long, and the 
shot to the beaiitifully trapped green becomes formidable. 
A sound tee shot leaves nothing but a short iron over a 
large bunker to a green that will hold almost any approach 
perfectly. 

One of the nice things about Morion’s first hole is that a 
mediocre shot need not kill you. 1 teed off from the rear 
half of the regular men's tec. the same general area 1 chose 
on all of the Best 1 8. My drive hooked lazily into a bunker, 
but the ball sat well on the "white face," and I had a 
chance to recover with a five-iron. With the satisfaction 
of knowing that even if the shot went straight up it would 
still be the beginning of a course record on the finest 18 
ever played, I reached the green from the bunker and 
two-putted for an imperfect par on a perfect starting hole. 

cofillniieil 


The 4th at Baltusrol, a ripple of old traditions beyond the lake and above the stone wall. 
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2 SCIOTO 

PAR 4 436 YARDS 


It is perfectly possible to hit a high, howling slice off the 
2nd tee at Scioto Country Club and watch the bull bounce 
across Club Road and settle on a front yard in the fash- 
ionable Upper Arlington residential section of Columbus. 
Ohio. It is just as possible to hit a loss, looping hook and 
see the bail disappear into a creek to the left which hides 
behind a wall of sycamore and fir trees. What is almo.st im- 
possible for anyone except Jack Nicklaus. who learned to 
play golf at Scioto, is to drive about 260 yards up and 



Two big wood shots and a good-luck charm should do it. 


beyond a set of bunkers intruding on the right side of the 
fairway so that the green can be reached without the cad- 
die kicking the ball once or tssice. 

Scioto's 2nd epitomizes svhat the touring pros call a “big 
hole.” Though it docs not measure e.xceedingly long as 
par-4 holes go. it plays long because a deep ravine below 
the elevated tec gives a gradual rise to the fairway over the 
entire distance to the green. Thus any tec shot that docs 
not carry near the crown of the fairway, at least 2.J0 yards 
out. will leave only a glimpse of the green. 

Most of the game’s accomplished players have left cleat 
marks in the scasidc-bent fairways and orchard-bent greens 
of the 49-year-old Scioto club, and Bobby Jones won a 
LI.S. Open there in 1926. (For Jones the 9th. rather than 
the 2nd. was the most forbidding hole. Jones never parred 
it. When he returned to Scioto a few years later for an ex- 
hibition he again failed to par the 9lh. This may be a rela- 
tively insignilicant footnote in the history of golf, but it is 
a well-remembered fact within the rambling, pink-brick, 
modern clubhouse of Scioto because there were few holes 
that Bob Jones did not conquer.) 

The membership of Scioto, which is not quite as aristo- 
cratic or wealthy as that of Columbus Country Club, has 
had sporadic thirsts for big tournaments. It staged the 1950 
PCiA Championship, one of (he more memorable ones 
under the old match-play format, and no doubt a milestone 
in the slow, sad departure from that format. After heavily 
favored Sam Snead lost a second-round match to an un- 
known club pro named Eddie Burke when Burke chipped in 
from 30 feet for an eagle on the 18th, the crowds stayed 
away and everybody lo.sl. Three matches went extra holes 
and. in each. Scioto's No. 2 was the decider. Henry Picard 
missed an 18-inch putt on the 2nd, or the .38th. to let an- 
other unknown, Henry Williams, slip into the final against 
the eventual winner. Chandler Harper. 

Scioto began making plans in 1959 to refine the course 
and enlarge the greens, believing that the club would be 
awarded still another major chantpionship. perhaps the 


1961 U.S. Open. But that Open was given to Oakland 
Hills instead. “The USCiA felt our greens were too small 
and antiquated,". says a Scioto ollicial. “Then they awarded 
the 196.3 Open to Brookline, where the greens arc almost 
exactly like ours." Scioto's improvements were completed 
anyhow, but the USOA is about as well-liked at Scioto 
today as the Ku KIux Klan in Harlem, and Scioto mem- 
bers savor the thought that the '62 Open was won by 
none other than Scioto's Jack Nicklaus. Jack did it by 
booming his drives over Oakmonl's famed bunkers just 
as he docs at Scioto's No. 2. 

My own drive boomed over the ravine just below the tec 
and stayed clear of the front lawns across Club Road. But 
It did not carry quite long enough to reach the desired 
plateau of the fairway. The green looked large enough as it 
sprawled in front of some sycamores on the right and a 
cluster of maples on the left. It also looked reachable with a 
firm three-iron from a slight uphill lie. But. pressing the 
shot. I pulled it into the left rough abtnil 20 yards shy of the 
green and realized that a four-wood might have been a 
wiser selection. A wedge from the rough ran past the flag 
and left a putt of 12 feet for a par. It is my belief that all 
golfers have moments when they know a putt is going to 
fall, that nothing could keep it out of the cup. One reason 
for my extreme eonlidcncc this day may have been that 1 
had just spotted Evangelist Billy Graham, who was in town 
for a revival, teeing off on the 3rd hole. My putt hung for 
an instant and then dropped for a par 4. When I looked 
back at Billy Ciraham, he was walking toward the rough. 


3 OLYMPIC 

PAH 3 220 YARDS 


Some warm, clear day all of the unpublished poets and un- 
gallcricd artists from the North Beach area of San Francisco 
should take a trip out by Lake Merced and sit down on the 
.3rd tec at Olympic Country Club. Tltc esthetic experience is 
every bit as rewarding as an intellectual debate in the Co- 
Existence Bagel Shop, for from this highly elevated tec you 
can see the distant towers of lots of people's favorite city 
and the glistening strands of the Golden Gate Bridge. Un- 
fortunately, the golfer must eventually shift his view dow n, 
down and down some more to the sunken green 220 yards 
away, And ultimately he must play some kind of shot. 

Virtuallycvcryfoot of the landscape adds to thclhcatrical 
qualities of this hole. The icc is recessed in a dark chute of 
pines and is so high that any decently lofted shot wilt hung 
in the cool air for a long lime. A steep hillside of Monterey 
cypress to the left of the green forms a natural amphithea- 
ter of trouble. The bent-grass fairway is tiered down to the 
speedy putting surface, and to the right there is a heavy 
grow th of more Monterey cypress, plus some pines and fir 
trees— evergreens so dense that balls hit into them often dis- 
appear forever. (Three limbs were once cut off a cypress 
tree on the 8th hole at Olympic and 105 golf balls fell out.) 
Five bunkers further protect the 3rd green from anything 
less than a wcll-hit drive, if the w ind is up and the markers 
are back, or perhaps a two-iron, if the markers are up, the 
wind is down and the player is consumed with the confi- 
dence of— say — Jack Fleck. 
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Olympic is svijcrc the unheralded Fleck won ihe 1955 U.S. 
Open Championship after the trophy had been all but 
packed and mailed to the Fort Worth address of Ben Ho- 
gan. Hogan had finished early with a 287. was announced 
as the winner on (clevisiun and to the press in the locker 
room, only to be tied by Fleck's birdie-par-par-birdic fin- 
ish. Fleck then scored one of golf's most memorable upsets 
of all time by defeating Hogan in an 1 8-hole playofT the next 
day- and he did it after gaining vast amounts of conti- 
dence at the 3rd hole. 

On the 3rd that day Hogan hit first, and put a two-iron 
within four feet of the flag. Fleck scraped his shot to a ridge 
of a bunker, but it bounced on the green instead of back 
into the sand and ended up about 20 feet from the hole. 
Fleck got down in two for his par. and Hogan then missed 
his birdie. "Thai showed me." sttid Jack later, "that Hogan 
was only human." 

Fleck's Open victory focused uticiuion on Olympic that 
the club had long deserved and established its reputation 
as one of the country’s finest courses. The I'.S. Open will 
be played at its Lake Course there is a less demanding 18 
known as the Ocean Course again in 1966. and no doubt 
the USOA will continue to schedule major tournaments 
there every 10 years or so. 

Olympic was organized in a San Francisco firehouse in 
I860 us an institution devoted to biiildihg muscles, and it 
remained a sweat-and-stoam athletic club until it began 
broadening its sporting hon/ons early in this century. In 
1921 the members purchased tiie old Lakeside Country 
Club, remodeled the course, added another 18 and built an 
enormous, Spanish-slyle clubhouse that looks to this day 
like the home of a silent lilmstar. With 1,050 golfing mem- 
bers mostly Lipper-middlc-class businessmen and golf 
privileges available to 6.000 more members of the down- 
town club, eight miles away. Olympic is usually a noisy, 
crowded place, and far from snobbish. The Lake Course is 
one of the most heavily played anywhere, and were it not 
for the moist, cool Pacific climate that makes the terrain 
easy to maintain, the course probably would have as much 
grass on it as the Mojave Desert. 

But no matter how frequently a golfer plays Olympic, he 
will always be struck by the beauty of the 3rd hole. He may 
even be so struck that he will pull a four-wood into the gap- 
ing bunker to the left of the green, as I did. From the bunker, 

I noticed, it was aw fully difficult to see San Francisco or the 
Golden Gale Bridge or. for that matter, how lo make a 
par. And I place very little esthetic value on the medicare 
explosion shot and two putts which followed for a bogey 4. 



Somewhere among the pines there must be o green. 


4 BALTUSROL 

PAR 3 183 YARDS 


Springlield, N.J. is only 45 minutes from Broadway, a fact 
that neither impresses nor consoles commuters for. as every 
working New Yorker knows, there arc lots of times when 
even Fifth Avenue is 45 minutes from Broadway. But for 
70 years Springfield's proximity to America's largest city 
has been of special interest to golfers, because Baltusrol 
Golf Club IS there, and Baltusrol has contributed so much 
lore to the game that its slopes and woodlands are almost 
a shrine. One has only to turn into the curving driveway 
and be met by the massive stone castle that Baltusrol has 
called a clubhouse since 1909 to sense the strange nostalgia 
that a man feels for things he has heard much of but never 
really known. F'oi' a fleeting instant the visitor must struggle 



The namesake was murdered, and the shot is a killer. 


with the impulse lo stop, back up and go fetch a set of 
clubs with hickory shafts and a stuffy altitude to match. 

Baltusrol was founded in 1895 by a gentleman named 
l.ouis Keller, a deaf little fellow with sandy hair, a droop- 
ing mustache and a squeaky, affected voice. If the descrip- 
tion seems apt for the sort of man w ho might also originate 
the Suciul Rcffisier, then gtiod, because Louis Keller did 
that. loo. The land was originally owned by a farmer named 
— it's true - Baltus Roll. He lived on top of a small moun- 
tain behind the point where the clubhouse now' sprawls. 
Mr. Roll was found dead in a snowbank in 1831. the victim 
of a murderer who believed a legend that great sums of 
money lay hidden in the Roll farmhoqsc. The mountain 
and. later. thccUib were named after the unfortunate farmer. 

At first the club had only a nine-hole course, but Tin- 
i\vw y'ork called it "as line and springy a turf as 

was ever lacerated by a duffer," and play was heavy because 
the course was near a railroad. The members, who were 
nearly all from New York, would sometimes bicycle out 
from the city and then pul their cycles aboard a train for the 
return trip. In 1903 the L’SGA selected Baltusrol as the site 
of the U.S, Open, the first of 10 major chanipionships it has 
staged there. In 1920 the old course was torn up and Archi- 
tect Archie W. Tillinghast designed the present upper and 
lower courses, w hich are justly famous. 

It was on the Upper Course in 1936 that an obscure pro. 
Tony Mancro. shot a finishing 67 to break the existing 
Open record by four strokes and win at 282. And it was on 
the Lower Course in 1954 - the first LfS. Open to be tele- 
vised— that hd Furgol, by playing a shot out of the woods 
and onto the Upper Course on the last hole, inanaged to 
salvage a par 5 and win. In 1967, when the U.S. Open will 
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likely again return to Baltusrol, it will probably be played 
on the Lower Course— the stronger of the two. One reason 
for its supterior strength is length, and another is a wider 
variety of holes, the most striking of which is the 4th. 

Admittedly, this is the second par-3 in a row on the 
18 Best, but the reason for selecting each of them must 
outweigh this academic flaw. Few par-3s encompass as 
much playing value as Baltusrol's No. 4. "It has great 
flexibility," says Joseph Dey, of the L'SCiA. "There are 
some marvelous pin positions, and the large, undulating 
green can present some very difftcuh pulls." Much of the 
character of the 4th was built into it by Golf Architect 
Robert Trent Jones when he reshaped the green and length- 
ened the tee. Members complained he made the hole too 
hard, so Jones went out to play it with club officia's. "I 
don't agree," Jones told them, and he then teed off and 
made a hole in one. proving his point forever. 

The tee shot requires whatever club the golfer uses best 
at 183 yards, over a devastating lake to a two-level green. 
With the flag forward and to the left, I hit a four-iron back 
and to the right. Safe. Prudent. Gutless. The lirst putt was 
indeed dangerous, but it slid only four feet down from the 
cup. 1 calmly sank the next one for a par and stalked stuffily 
away to await the impact of my feat on the Social Registev. 


5 COLONIAL 

PAR 4 4S9 YARDS 


When the owner of a household-appliance store or a small 
lumberyard or a car dealership in Fort Worth gets his 
business on solid ground, his lirst goal is to join Colonial 
and hope that one day the club's most distinguished mem- 
ber, Ben Hogan, will say hello to him in the clubhouse. 
His next goal is to try to par the 5lh hole. 

The odds on either event happening right away are as 
long as the hole itself. Nobody— not even Hogan— can par 
the 5th consistently. It is the most notorious golf hole in 
Texas, a golfing state. As for that other matter. Hogan 
rarely appears at Colonial anymore. He is usually across 
town at Shady Oaks, a posh and less crowded country 
club, even though Colonial is where he shaped the game 
that won him so many championships. Colonial, m fact, 
has a special room for Hogan trophies and bric-a-brac that 
looks like breakfast at TilTany's. When Hogan docs turn 
up at Colonial's large brick clubhouse- it looks like a 
public school — it is usually in May for the National invi- 
tation tournament, which he has won five times. 

Colonial was built specifically as a championship course 
in the ’.30s by a wealthy department-store owner and oil- 
man. Marvin Leonard, who is. coincidentally, a friend and 
onetime benefactor of Hogan - Leonard bankrolled Hogan 
to success in tournament golf. In a lush river-bottom area 
near downtown I'ort Worth, Leonard set out to construct 
the best course in Texas, one which would have the first 
bent-grass greens in the Southwest and would be capable 
of playing host to the U.S. Open. I le succeeded. 

Colonial has been termed "the toughest par-70 in the 
world" by Cary MiddlecofT, "one of the five best courses 
in the country" by Byron Nelson, and "unfair" by Arnold 
Palmer, who has rarely played it well. It is long and narrow 


and infested with pecan trees, fiower beds, ponds and a 
river. It is a severe driving course that requires both length 
and placement off the tecs. The artful fader has a definite 
edge- Hogan once adored the fade-in that seven of nine 
difficult driving holes bend to the right. 

Marvin Leonard managed to persuade the USGA to 
award the Open to Colonial in 1941, a tournament that 
will long be remembered for its second day of action. It 
is doubtful if any Open round ever was played under less 
suitable circumstances. A brutal storm blackened the Texas 
sky and lightning Hashed throughout the day. Play was 
delayed twice and withdrawals were numerous. 

At the height of the storm Craig Wood, who had won 
the Masters, sought shelter in a ditch beneath a long row 
of dripping branches at Colonial's 5th and deplored his 
situation: three over for the tournament, ball in the rough, 
drenched through to the corset he wore on his ailing back. 
He said he was quitting. "No you're not," said Tommy 
Armour, with whom Wood was playing. "This course is eat- 
ing people alive. Keep swinging." Wood did. He bogied the 
5th. but he played the next 49 holes in even par and won. 

Unhappily, there were no such incentives as I stood in 
the same place as Craig Wood at the 5th hole— completely 
dry. uncorseted and in sunlight. I looked down the fairway 
and thought how they had built it especially for the 1941 
Open, and how it had taken 25 men. mules, TNT and two 
weeks to clear out the huge pecan trees and level the land. 
They could have spent a couple more days and leveled 
a little more, for the sight from the tee was appalling. The 
markers were shoved back against a fence, the brown-tinted 
Trinity River lurked close by on the right and some 230 
yards down the fairway there was a small target area of 
Bermuda grass where the hole doglegged right. The pre- 
vailing southerly wind suggested that any sort of uncon- 
trolled fade or slice would sweep the ball into the river. 
So I duck-hooked into the ditch. 

When perfectly hit, the drive on this hole is a controlled 
fade that carries to the fairway bend so that a medium to 
long iron will reach the fast, curling green, framed by trees, 
a bunker on the left and a dropoff to the river on the right. 



If you hit a slice off the tee. you need an oar to approach. 


Hut out of the ditch the shot was a low hook from a down- 
hill lie that would sail under some branches. It happened 
to be a shot I knew well. Club face closed, hands over and 
forward, ball off the right toe. The only thing that went 
wrong was the ball. It went straight — straight into the 
Trinity River. Taking a drop and shooting 4, 1 guided a 
nine-iron onto the green- the wrong side— and thereupon 
thrcc-puttcd down and across an aging crease of slick bent 
grass for an absolutely forgettable triple-bogey 7. 1 should 
havegoncovertoShadyOaksinstcad and said hello to Ben. 
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6 SEMINOLE 

PAR 4 388 YARDS 


The men's locker room at The Seminole Golf Club in Palm 
Beach, Kla. is long and airy, with windows overlooking the 
course. It IS decorated with thick gold rugs, cypress clothes 
closets that have intricate designs carved on the doors. 
overstufTcd sofas and chairs, a lircplace, a small bar and 
the heads of 15 wild animals that stare down from the walls. 
It is one of the better places in Florida in which to change 
your shoes. 

A visitor to Seminole who does not own a private island 



Like baseball: hit the ball and then run, down to the right. 


or an obscure nation can be excused for feeling slightly 
out of his social strata, for the club is surely among the 
most exclusive in the world. Many of the 350 golfers the 
waiting list is longer than U.S. 1 -live in Palm Beach and 
Hobe Sound, which are not exactly factory districts, and 
if any of them still work it is by phone. There are other 
members who come from across large bodies of water or 
vast stretches of this continent. ("Our members arc the 
finest people in the world." is the description of Seminole 
offered by Greens Chairman Chris Dunphy, who has been 
there since 1937.) They belong to Seminole because it has a 
quiet atmosphere of formal informality— and a golf course 
that few can equal. Ben Hogan, an honorary member who 
has for years spent from four to six weeks in Palm Beach 
tuning up his game for the Masters, once said, "Seminole 
is the only course I could be perfectly happy playing every 
single day." And he added. "If you can play well at Semi- 
nole you can play well anywhere." 

The course sits close by the Atlantic Ocean, and there arc 
times when the salt spray looks like smoke blowing across 
the fairways. Yet it is in excellent condition during the 
months when it is open, from mid-November to niid-May. 
The fairways are a velvety grass called Ormand Bermuda, 
and the Bermuda greens are fast but true. Seminole has 
more elevation than the usual Florida course, and from 
some tecs or a knoll of high ground the golfer can see a 
cluster of maintenance workers manicuring the premises 
until the entire 6,X90 yards looks as inviting as a mil- 
lionaire's lawn. 

Seminole is down where the sea winds blow, and this is 
one of the course's hazards. It is not ordinarily a cruel 
wind, the kind that makes play unpleasant. It is more of a 
spanking breeze that comes and goes, and the man who does 
not know how to punch an iron shot and keep it low had 
better beware when he plays against Seminole's experi- 
enced members. 


With or without the wind, the 6th hole (sec cover) is 
Seminole's be.st. Tommy Armour has called it "the finest 
single golf hole in the United States," and Hogan calls it 
"the best par-4 in the world." 

Yet the hole will not immediately impress the average 
player, for many of its virtues are subtle. To begin with, 
the view from the tee encompasses a string of deep sand 
bunkers. Although the hole is relatively short, the green 
cannot be seen. The fairway is there, but it curves lazily to 
the left, around one set of the huge traps. In a dense mass 
along the right side of the fairway, shielding out-of-bounds 
markers and breaking the noise from adjoining U.S. I. is a 
long row of tali .Australian pines. Numerous palm trees 
arc strategically placed down the left side. The perfect tee 
shot must be aimed out over the longest expanse of sand 
and then faded back into the fairway, where it will roll 
downhill to the right. "Just lake off as much of the sand as 
you think you're big enough to take off," Hogan says. 

if the tee shot makes the fairway, the next view is equally 
challenging. Chewing into the fairway from the right and 
closing it down to a gate of only 20 yards are more bunkers. 
The hole is now swerving back to the right. The approach 
is toward a flag that appears to be silting in the midst of 
sand. This shot, depending on the bravery and accuracy of 
the tee shot - and the wind is anything from a four-iron 
to a nine-iron, and the one thing the golfer knows is that 
he dare not be wrong, especially if he is hitting from the 
right side of the fairway. 

Being a sporting fellow, I attempted to cut off as jnuch 
of the sand as possible from the tee. It was like trying to 
drive the Sahara, and while the shot looked good it caught 
a bunker. I found the ball sitting unprettily between a cou- 
ple of tiny but nonetheless distracting seashclls left over 
from Florida's last hurricane. A live-iron approach sailed 
.30 yards the scashells went 50 but at least it got into the 
fairway. A nine-iron, which was played rather timidly to 
the open left side of the green, stopped inches off the putting 
surface. 1 chipped up to within about three feet of the cup 
and made the putt for a bogey 5. As I walked away it oc- 
curred to me that I ought to empty the sand out of my shoes 
before I went indoors to change them on those gold rugs. 


7 PINE VALLEY 

PAR S 370 YARDS 


Any man who has ever waggled a wedge with serious intent 
knows about Pine Valley. He knows from books, arti- 
cles, pictures and locker room conversations that this is the 
course with the largest sand traps and funniest footprints in 
the world. He knows also that Pine Valley has more trees, 
bushes, Scotch broom, poverty grass, hawthorn and moun- 
tain laurel lying around tho.se traps— and in them— than 
any course in the world. And finally he believes that if he 
ever is fortunate enough to be invited to play there he prob- 
ably will not be able to break 100, because Pine Valley is 
the science-fiction monster of all golf courses, a nightmare 
without parallel. 

All of this is true, to some extent. Located in the New 
Jersey shore area east of Philadelphia near a little town 
called Clementon. Pine Valley is the most difficult course 
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THE BEST 18 


anywhere for the man who makes a lot of mistakes. Its ex- 
pansive hazards of unkept rough and sand and its dungeons 
of pine forgive nothing. Almost every fairway and green is 
an island surrounded by sand through which footprints 
lead in and then out again, mute and memorable testimony 
to the trials and determination of those who have come 
before. It is a course where a well-regarded member once 
made a 42 on the waterbound 14th and where a British 
Walker Cup player stood on the 2nd tee and said. "Do 
you chaps play this hole, or do you simply phottigraph 
It?" It is u 4.^-yeai-old coin sc wliete the lowest score ever 
posted is still only a threc-under-par 6X, and a course 
that is known as "Crump's Folly." because the builder, 
George Crump, a retired Philadelphia hoiclman. set out to 
construct the toughest course ever- and exceeded his worst 
hopes. Finally.it is so hallowedacourse that Jack Nicklaus 
took part of a day out of his honeymoon to play it for the 
first lime, while his wife, Barbara, sal in the car. Pine Val- 
ley was pleased to welcome Nicklaus. but never has wel- 
comed a woman and presumably never will. 

Despite the terrors of !*ine Valley and the legends that 
surround it. the course is surprisingly fair. There is plenty 
of fairway, even for the chronic hooker or sheer if he will 
allow himself some room for his miscues. The greens are 
immense and they hold any sort of decently struck ap- 
proach. It is also one of the two or three best-conditioned 
courses in the LhS. at least where the grass is. 

There are many famous holes at Pine Valley, but the 7ih 
is classically distinctive on two counts: it is that fairly rare 
thing, a truly demanding par-5, and it has a bunker known 
from here to Heaven as Hell's Half Acre. Actually. Hell's 
Half Acre is an acre and a half, and though much of it is 
sand there is also a goodly amount of the kind of scrubby 
South Jersey llora that a rabbit might relish but a golfer 
detests. It is golf's largest sand trap, and it stretches across 
the 7th fairway at a critical point, guaranteeing that nobody 
will ever reach the green in two. 

From back in a tunnel of pines near the residence of Club 
President John Arthur Brown. I hit a 2.t5-yard tec shot that 
faded just olf the edge of the fairway. The shot to the sec- 
ond landing area of the hole, across Hell's Half Acre, was 
a 200-yard four-wood from a light but not discouraging lie. 
It also needed to fade a little, w hich it did not. Out of sight 
it went, deep into the upper loft reaches of the infamous 
hazard. 

The caddies at Pine Valley have a way. sometimes for the 
worse, of linding the ball. In my case, this was good, for it 
was in a patch of open sand beside some small cedars, and 
I managed to slap it out onto the fairway with a seven-iron. 

I then hit a mediocre nine-iron, but it cleared the moat of 
sand in front of the green and left me a 30-foot putt for a 
5. I sank the putt. Ho hum. A typical par at Pine Valley. 


lUUSTMTlONS l« DONAiD MOSS 



One in the trees, two in the sand, three in the sand. . . . 


8 PRAIRIE DUNES 

PAR 4 424 YARDS 


Straight away in the distance, crawling across the horizon, 
are the sweeping saiulhills. To the right and left, twitching 
in the normal 25 mph wind, are broad, swollen patches of 
knee-high nalivc grass, festering clumps of yucca plants, 
plum thickets and sun flowers. This is the outlook from every 
ICC ai one of Ameiica's most unusual golf courses. Prairie 
Dunes Country Club, a course whose .scenery and shot- 
making requirements arc those of a Scottish links» but 
whose liKaiion- Hutchinson. Kans.— could hardly be far- 
ther from the Irish Sea. 

As country clubs go. Prairie Dunes is certainly not opii- 



Foi the man who cuts across, a lunch bag and thermos. 

lent. The small clubhouse is white frame, the landscaping 
is. for the most part. Kansas natural and the lawn is spot- 
ted and unshaded. As for cuisine, it docs exist, but a Hutch- 
inson gourmet would prefer the Town Club for an evening 
out. Thus the country club is strictly a golf course, but a 
distinctive one. 

This incongruous touch of Scotland on the Kansas plains 
was founded in 1937 as another golfing lark of the Kmerson 
Carey family, a ruling dynasty in Hutchinson. It was built 
by hmerson Carey Jr. and his brother. Bill, who succeeded 
their father as benefactors of the tow n. Fmerson Carey Sr., 
before his death in the '30s. had provided Hutchinson with 
four golf courses and a public park. The young Carey 
brothers hired Golf Architect Perry Maxwell to lay out a 
different kind of course on the unusual duneland in the 
area. Maxwell set forth each day w ith a bag of apples and 
a thermos to walk the groiiiul. and he kept coming home 
confused. "There arc 1 18 golf holes out there," he once 
said. "All 1 have to do is eliminate 1(X)." Finally, he ran 
out of time— or apples — and he laid out Prairie Dunes. 

By modern championship standards. Maxwell's 6,522- 
vard course is not long, but its rough more than makes up 
for any lack of distance. Even the best player has been 
known to take 15 swings or so trying to disgorge the ball 
from a yucca plant. The course first came to public atten- 
tion in 1958, only a year after the second nine holes was 
completed, when a burly 18-ycar-old named Jack Nicklaus 
won thcTrans-Mississippi Amateur there. Although he won, 
Nicklaus did not manage a round below 72. and to this 
day he still talks abivul the severity of the course. In 1962, 
Arnold Palmer and Nicklaus played an exhibition round 
at Prairie Dunes. They shot 72 and 77. and in the process 
Nicklaus demonstrated how to take an eight out of the 
malted rough. 

There is also the wind. It can he so severe a factor that 
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drop 
tells you why 
Hudweisera is 
the largest- selling 
beer in the world. 




If you can sell her on this, you can sell her on anything. 


"Me? In t/iof?" 

When you take your wife to see 
the Volkswogen Station Wogon 
don't be surprised if you hove to 
drag her. 

"But it looks silly." 

That's your first problem: you 
hove to explain the fiot face ond 
squore shape. 

The front is flot because the en- 
gine is in the bock. This eliminates 


a long hood and makes our wagon 
almost os easy to park as our sedan. 

(There’s only 9 inches difference.) 

And the squore shape holds ol- 
most twice as much os on everyday 
station wagon: 170 cubic feet. 

Once you coax her behind the 
wheel, be ready for something like 
this: 

“But it's like sitting in a fishbowl." 

She's right, it is. There ore 21 


windows all oround. 

And if she handles the family 
checkbook, you might show her o 
few numbers: 

24 mpg on regular. 35,000 miles 
on tires. 4 pints of Oil, not 4 quorts. 

If you con sell your wife on the 
VW Station Wogon, 
consider yourself o star 
salesmen. 

We certainly will. 





THE BEST 18 


a hole which plays with a driver and a wedge on one day 
may require a driver, a spoon and a wedge the next. 

The Prairie Dunes golfer constantly finds himself brood- 
ing on a windy hilltop- culled a tee box by club members 
- from w'hich he peers down into a swale of thorny growth. 
He can sec little fairway on which his shot can safely land. 
Thus every hole becomes a challenge, but none is more 
challenging than the Sih. It is a long, forced dogleg to the 
right with no reward whatever for trying to cut across. The 
fairway rises gradually, bumping its way over four ancient 
dunes formations that were apparently caused by the wind 
that whips into Hutchinson from the Arkansas River Val- 
ley. The first dune is 165 yards out from the tec and about 
six feel high. They get successively higher, the last one ris- 
ing about 50 feel. A perfect tee shot will carry the first dune 
and have enough length and fade to clear the second, too. 
After that, the green, protected by four bunkers on the right 
and one more on the left, each of w hich is dolled w ith yuc- 
ca plants, can be reached with a solid ihrcc-iron. The green 
itself, well uphill from the fairway, is largeand severely con- 
toured. inviting three excellent pin positions and making a 
long, curling putt a decided possibility. 

My drive cleared the first grass-covered dune — called 
Hockaday's Hill in honor of a club member named Ray 
Hockaday whose drives always landed there - and the sec- 
ond dune as well. As promised. I had a lhree-iri>n to the 
green, but did not quite make it. glancing off into a riglii- 
hand bunker, l-oriunatcly, I was in sand instead of a yucca 
plant. My trap shot was iincvcntful and my 20-fcK>l putt 
woefully olVline. I made the next putt from (i\e feet for 
a hard bogey and leaned, more than siiiislicd. into the wind 
blowing over the Kansas suntlowei's from an invisible sea. 


9 CHAMPIONS 

PAB 5 538 YARDS 


Houston is an oil-nourished city of glass-and-sieel towers, 
wide, tree-lined boulevards, astronauts, a thriving ship 
channel, the grandest tangle of new freeways ea-st of Los 
Angeles, an ahundant collection of elegant homes set among 
drooping, moss-choked w illows and a growth so rapid that 
its big-nioncy civic leaders may one day be forced to buy 
the Gulf of Mexico and develop it as a Homing suburb. 

The city has never been known to think small, and when 
two of Houston's liesi-known and best-liked sportsmen. 
Jimmy Demaivt and Jackie Burke, announced in 1957 that 
they would build Champions Ciolf Club northwest of the 
city, everyone in Houston knew what to expect- the best 
course to appear in the South in recent years. 

Champions has proved to be that, twice over, for a sec- 
ond 18 wascompleted at iheckib in 1964 and both are excel- 
lent. Combined. Champions' two courses Cypress Creek 
(old) and Jackrabbit (new) -may be the finest .^6-holc lay- 
out anywhere, fhe fust course, designed by Ralph Plum- 
mer (with careful overseeing from Demarct and Burke), 
winds around and across a deep canyon and stream. Cy- 
press Creek. Its greens are huge, the fairwaysarc heavily bor- 
dered with pine and post oak trees, and man-made ponds 
guard many of the greens. It has no hills or valleys, for the 
terrain is as flat as most of Texas, but in concept the course 



Demaret and Burice go for it. and 9oin«tirn«s get there. 

still suggests .Augusta National, where Demarel won three 
Masters and Burke one. It is a modern course. long and 
tough, and is being considered as a site for a future Ryder 
Cup or U.S. Open (the winner would not break 280). 

Champions is strictly a golfer's club. The money in the 
clubhouse has been spent on a (avish locker room that is 
lushly carpeted, Ciothic-ccilinged, paneled and comforta- 
bly cushioned, and on a massive, glassed-in dining room 
and bar. Houston's golfers reacted with unexpected enthu- 
siasm when the course first opened 450 joined before it 
was completed- and Jimmy and Jack decided they would 
build a second 18 as quickly as possible. It was finished last 
July, and while it is sown with the same grass— Tiff 328 - 
from tec to green, it has little else in common with its old- 
er brother. Designed by Jay Riviere and George Ka/io. the 
Jackrabbit Course has an oJd-fashioned flavor; tight dog- 
legs, narrow driving areas and rolling greens that arc se- 
verely raised and bunkered. It plays a manly 7.122 yards. 

There are some excellent holes throughout the 36 at 
Champions— on the older course the 4ih. 12th. 13th and 
I4ih are splendid- but there is not a 9ih hole anywhere in 
the L^S. that rivals the one on Jackrabbit. It is a testing 
par 5 that offers a wonderfully sporting gamble when the 
wind is helping, because a fair golfer, after laying into u big 
drive, is positioned for a tempting try at a triple-level green 
that has a large lake on the right and woods on the left. 
But a giant post oak at the left center of the fairway con- 
siitiiies a serious hazard to any such bold second shot and 
it forte.s a hook on the player who has driven anywhere 
except snug along the right side of the ktirway. 

By using Jimmy Demarct 's clubs and scooter, and hav- 
ing Demarct himself as a guide. I found playing the hole 
was easy. ‘'Drive down the right side," said Jimmy. I drove 
into the sandy left rough. "Take this four-wood and hook 
it off the sand around the post oak," Jimmy said. 1 hit it 
straight into the right rough across a ditch and two feel shy 
of the lake, "firm eiglit-iron to (he second fevef," Demarct 
advised. I chopped the approach to the left front, 30 feet 
from the hole. "The putt breaks right," Jimmy said. "Hit 
it hard." I pulled it to the left, but got down in two. "Nice 
par," said Demarct. 'Whai'd you shoot on the front nine 
of this course of yours?" 1 told him a smooth 42, six over par. 

"Where is vour lOth lee?" he asked. "New York," 1 Siiid. 

fJemaret grinned. "Keep your head down," he said. 


NEXT WEEK 

On the back nine, Dan Jenkins plays his way from West- 
chester County. N.Y. to the Pacific Ocean, contending 
with seven more water holes and stumbling into a birdie. 
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A Tew words 

to the man who’s dying 
to be young again. 

The spirit may be willing. But believe us, it's a losing battle. 
At your age it may even be a fight to the finish. Exercise? 
We're all for it. But take it easy. After all, you're getting just 
a little too old to be playing your heart out. 

STATE MUTUAL OF AMERICA 

State Mutual Life Assurance Company of America, 

Worcester, Massachusetts. Founded in 1844. Life-Health-Group. 


PEOPLE 


Smcrsh! A sudden sickening 
thud und (here was James Bond 
lying prostrate on the ground. 
Agent 007 was defenseless, alone 
in an open field without bullet- 
proof waistcoat. Bcrelta or mini- 
aturized transmitter. Not to pro- 
long the anguish of the faithful. 
Bond not only survived but 
picked himself up and scored a 
goal. Bond (or rather. Actor 
Scan Connery, hehw). in fact, 
scored the only goal for the Tele- 
vision All-Stars in a charity soc- 
cer match against the Showbiz 
lllesenat Wood Green, London. 

Grandpa .lohiiny Longden, the 
57-ycar-old jockey v\ho has won 
more races than anyone else in 
the world, transferred his tal- 
ents front Santa Anita Park to 
Pasiidcna for the occasion of the 
Rose Bowl Rodeo. In the fea- 
tured race. Longden rode one 
furlong aboard Count Klcci, a 
burro, winning by an car. 

Remember Baby l.cRny of those 
old NV. C. l-'iclds films? Washed 
up as a movie star at the age of 
4. he now lives in somirelircment 
in southern California as a 32- 
ycar-old lifeguard. “I go siirting. 
skin diving, skiing or hunting 



every day.” Ronald LeRoy 
Ovcracker told an interviewer 
who had uncovered his carefully 
hidden identity. “I like being a 
lifeguard because I'm free." 

For the first time in years, unpre- 
dictable Ted Williams appeared 
at a public dinner in Boston. 
Since “The Splinter" had been 
dragooned into attending his 
last one — a 1962 charity benefit 
— only by the personal pleading 
of Red .Sox Ow ncr Tom Yawkey. 
it was all the more amazing that 
he should show up at this dinner, 
a banquet for sportswriiers. Ted 
laid down three ground rules be- 
fore coming: 1) no necktie, 2) 
no speech and 3) no assumption 
that a precedent was being es- 
tablished. Astonishingly, Wil- 
liams then: 1) borrowed a tie 
and wore it. 2) made a brief 
speech and 3) even implied he 
might come again sometime. It 
is perhaps germane to note that 
the newspapermen were outdoor 
writers— not baseball types. 

■■I've found joy in anonymity," 
sjiys Pierre Salinger, movie flack 
and golf dubber. The fornKrIy 
corpulent former press secretary 
has also found a better way to 
lose weight than hiking 5U miles 
or riding Texas cayuscs. He has 
lost 20 pounds since returning 
to private life, possibly caused 
by worry over the S225.0(K) debt 
run up in his Senate cantpaign. 

Stanley .Mathews. 50, not only 
has been honored by his Queen 
he is the first l-nglish siK-cer 
player ever to be knighted— but 
also by the Water Rats. At a 
dinner given in honor of "The 
Wizard of Dribble” by the 
Grand Order of Water Rats (a 
theatrical charity group) Broth- 
er Rat I’rince Philip said, "He 
has become a legend in his own 
lifetime, a distinction only for 
really great men." 

Mississippi Quarterback Jim 
VNeatherly, the Southeastern 
Conference's next best passer, 
was spurned by pro football 
check passers, but he may yet 
bank more than Alabama's 


wealthy Joe Namath. W'eathcr- 
ly has just signed a contract with 
the record div ision of 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox and cut his first two 
discs. One is a W'cathcrly-wnt- 
ten ballad titled When You Gel 
What You Want (presumably 
not a New York Jet contract). 
The other is a rock 'n' roll num- 
ber. I'm GonnaSfake h (clearly 
not referring to S40().0(X)), Said 
Gordon StokmcrofThc Jordan- 
aircs, "Jim has an amazingly 
good voice, good looks and a 
nice smile. He may be Mvis Pres- 
ley without the wiggle." 

A visit by Queen Mlizubcih 
{hehw) to an F.lhiopia so well- 
prepared for her arrival that 
even the pet lions in Kmperor 
Haile .Selassie's gardens had been 
washcdandflea-powdcredlurncd 
out to be a sports festival. The 
Queen viewevi a mass gymnastic 
exhibition by Ethiopian school- 
girls, met Olympic Marathon 
Star Bikila Abebcand witnessed 
a gongs match (an ancient sport 
akin to jousting). Not least 
sporting was the chestnut stal- 
lion presented by Elizabeth to 
Selassie, an ardent horseman 
whoownsmorcthan 100 mounts. 
Son of a Derby winner. Robes- 


pierre- oddly named for a gift 
from one monarch to another — 
quickly showed revolutionary 
spirit: he broke out of the RAF 
plane that was to fly him to 
Addis Ababa and was subdued 
only after hours of clfori by the 
Queen's finest. 

The one thing Boston Celtic 
Coach Red Auerbach has never 
been called is u diplomat. So. 
guess who addressed Tufts’s 
Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy last week? "Some 
of our State Department otlkials 
abroad are good, but most look 
and act phony." said Auerbach, 
who has headed several overseas 
basketball clinics. “One time we 
were assigned an aide whose spe- 
cialty was art. W'e had more lan- 
guage barrier with him than with 
the natives." Auerbach hintself, 
according to Auerbach, docs 
speak the natives' language: 
"The only thing they understand 
is force and ability. In Yugosla- 
via I demanded they put up an 
American (lag. Somebody men- 
tioned protiKol. 'ProtiKol my 
eye,' 1 said. ‘No flag, no game.' 
The Hag went up." The flag— 
or at least the balloon— usually 
goes up when Red is around. 
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SKIINg/So6 Ottum 


Low boom 


in the land of horizontal skiing 


Flat and frigid it is, yet the Midwest is aswarm with skiers to whom mountains and sun are not essential for 
happiness. In growing numbers they threaten to take over every rise and knoli from Detroit to Minneapolis 


O ne of ihc oldest myths about skiing 
— Austrian Alps, American Rock- 
ies, pick a spot— is that, first, there must 
be a hill and, second, the weather must 
be bracing but not polar. Forget it. 
Consider the American Midwest, that 
isolated plain ofabsolutecold. The snow- 
drifts cover the Burma-Shave signs along 
the highways, and on clear nights up 
near the Great Lakes people sit around 
and listen to the engine blocks crack. 
But they also ski all over the place, and 
a million flatlanders can’t be wrong. 

In Cable, Wis. — hidden so deep in the 
rural Midwest that there are signs on the 
sides of barns introducing Twenty Grand 
cigarettes — there is a 370-root hill just 
outside of town. It never had amounted 
to much; the hill was too high to plow 
and not high enough for a first-rate lov- 
er’s leap. Folks around Cable would tell 
strangers there was a lost silver mine on 
the property, but even at that nobody 
wanted it. When home-town boy Tony 
Wise came back from Harvard Business 
School and bought the hill for S750, it 
got to be sort of a local knce-slappcr. 
Tony was making the rise into a skiing 
hill, his neighbors discovered, complete 
with a long piece of rope that would pull 
you right to the top. That was in 1947. 
One day recently 2,200 people were ski- 
ing the hill, having paid S4 to S5 apiece 
for the privilege. The snazzy Mount 
Telemark base lodge was jammed with 
hundreds more spending money like w ild, 
and Tony Wise was rich. The farmer w ho 
once owned the hill is now working for 
Wise as an attendant on the new dou- 
ble<hair lift. Occasionally he shullles 
over to the boss and looks at him search- 
ingly. “You didn’t find no silver mine 
here,” he says, “You found a hot darn 
gold mine.” 


A few years earlier, ski enthusiast Wal- 
ter Slopa bought a mound of his own 
down near Chicago. It is called Wilmot 
Ski Hills and is only 230 feel high -in 
Al Capone’s Chicago they used to stack 
bodies higher than that. Nevertheless, 
Slopa put in a warming shack and a 
rope tow. When he was finishing w ork on 
the top terminal he looked back down 
the hill and there were 70 people waiting 
to ski. Thousands are waiting there to ski 
now. Much the same thing happened at 
Buck Hill in suburban Minneapolis, 
where there is a humped-up patch of 30 
acres that gws 313 feet high — and w here 
a daily average of 400 people spend S5.50 
each to ski in weather so cold their skis 
squeak on the snow. At Pine Knob and 
Mt. Holly, near Detroit, thousands of 
equally demented people, who assemble 
cars all day, ski under lloodlighls each 
evening until midnight. At Pine Knob the 
light bill runs higher than the hill. 

There are now 200 midwestern ski 
areas, and there w ill be more as soon as 
enough barlicd wire can be cut, the resi- 
dent cows evacuated and lifts installed. 
Outsiders who came to scolT are staying 
to ski — oltcn in surroundings as lavish as 
anything they have seen. In some cases 
the lodge stands taller than the ski slope, 
but still the crowds come pouring out of 
Chicago, Detroit. Minneapolis. St. Paul 
and points between. Just out of Osceola. 
Wis. faded billboards sell the oldtimc re- 
ligion (■■Repent or Perish’’), but down- 
town they have strung out a “Welcome 
Skiers” banner. 

Nothing about it makes much sense. 
The weather is no less frigid than before. 
At Trollhaugen ski resort in Dresser, 
Wis. the skiers whoop it up at 20° below 
and the local Army-Navy surplus outlet 
does a big business in World War I( 


Right suits. Wisconsin skiers call them 
fat Bogners. The flying suits are thick 
with insulation, and when a skierwearing 
one falls down he can’t get back up un- 
assisted- There also is reason to suspect 
that if anyone stands too long near the 
woods at the top of the hill a timberwolf 
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will come oul and cal him, fal Bogner 
and all. 

Midwestern skiing is growing so fast 
that even ihc newest areas feel pressed 
to expand. At Bessemer, Mich, the Indi- 
anhead Mountain ski resort caught on 
immediately, and the owners hastily con- 
verted a barn into a lodge. They pounded 
some paneling over the old stalls, and fur 
a while Alfalfa Pete, the most famous 
bull in town, had to stand outside and 
look in the window at people dining 
where he used to sleep. Two-legged .Mid- 
westerners — you can tell the oldtimers 
by the Pay Day labels on their bib over- 
alls — have also been caught by surprise. 
At Trollhaugcn one farmer stopped his 
1935 Ford flatbed truck just outside the 
lodge and angrily stomped in. ''Tell my 
old woman to come down off of that hill 


and gel back on home," he demanded. 
■'We got the milkin' to do!” His wife was 
skiing with hundreds of others on the 
new Wednesday Ladies’ Day Special 
(S5.50 for lesson, lunch and lifts). Not a 
few of them wore ski togs by Bogner or 
Dior, an impiety that J. C. Penney and 
Scars Roebuck may never forgive. 

Not far from Harbor Springs, Mich, 
a winding road bursts suddenly upon an 
olde tnglish lodge that is the leading 
luxury spot of the northland. This is 
Boyne Highlands, a place of thick carpel 
and healed swimming pool, of quiet, ex- 
pensive service midst candlelight and 
Eau de Royal Mounlic.Theskihillai the 
Highlands runs up to a dizzying 608 
feet. The main ski runs arc so gently bull- 
dozed that it is more taxing to descend 
the circular staircase from the bar into 


the lobby than to ski down from the top 
of the hill. Both journeys require approxi- 
mately the same amount of lime and arc 
undertaken by large and grow ing crowds 
of w inter sports. 

These successes owe much to mid- 
western ingenuity. Yesterday's molehill 
is today's slope — and tomorrow's moun- 
tain. if the bulldozer boys keep at it. 
Each summer many of the area operators 
craftily bulldoze dirt below and pile it 
atop their hills to make them higher. At 
Wilmol Hills, Stopa has made the ski 
run 45 feet higher by slacking it, In time, 
he says, people will be skiing down into 
the pit, which is already 30 feet deep. At 
Detroit's Mt. Holly, Operator Mon 
Oraddls paid S80.000 for a worn-out 
gravel pit. already has piled 35,000 cubic 
yards of gravel on top of his hill and 
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plans to stack on two million yards more 
in the next three years. With cncugh 
dirt, gravel and time, these people ccul j 
thrON^ up a mountain range from upper 
Minnesota to Detroit. 

Poorl> endowed with altitude, the 
Midwest also has an unreliable snowfall. 
That's where snowmaking comes in. 
“We don't count on natural snow; it's 
a bonus," says Slopa. He churns out 
the artificial stuff night and da>. SV'ilmot 
can add eight to 10 inches of snow on its 
slopes overnight. Telemark's Tony Wise 
hircsacrew of Chippewa Indians to make 
his snow, rainmakers need not apply. 

This furious activity di>es not mean 
that skiing is entirely new to the M idwest. 
In 1904 the first national ski organization 
was formed at Ishpeming, Mich. But the 
sport then centered on cross-country 
touring and jumping; downhill skiing 
was ignored for years while folks to the 
cast and west sverc living the high life on 
the big mountains. Now the Midwest — 
last to caiclt on— is fast catching up. 

On the lower Michigan peninsula, in 
offices over an empty store in Traverse 
City, the Central Division of the U.S. 
Ski Association operates a headquarters 
for organized Midwest skiing and keeps 
an unofficial cold no.se count. There were 
76 ski clubs and 1,781 members in the 
1960-61 season, says Director Tom 
Joynt. Now the Central Division has 304 
clubs and approximately 10.000 mem- 
bers. Add unaffiliaied skiers and the 
count soars. Chicago contains an esti- 
mated 100.000 skiers and Minneapolis 
30.000. Every weekend 50 chartered buses 
carry skiers out of Chicago, some making 
the 700-milc round trip to Boyne Moun- 
tain. At Telemark. Tony Wise figures he 


has 300.000 skiers within a day's drive. 
Caberfae. nearCadillac. Mich., isalrcadv 
building an extra S170.000 base lodge. 
Trollhaugcn plans a S70.000 addition to 
the lodge. Telemark already represents 
an S800.000 investment and in two years 
will have a 20-story. 200-room circular 
hotel at the top of its hill. It will be a 
kind of stylish silo with a bar on the 
roof featuring a panoramic \ icw of more 
than a million acres of trees. 

Merle Trepp. manager of the SI. 5 mil- 
lion Pine Knob area says. "We have the 
plushncss of Sun Valley in the backyard 
of Detroit. What we lack in height we 
make up for in services. You get 10 
limes more skiing here in ihc flatlands 
than you do in Aspen." In the Midwest. 
Trepp maintains, you ski down a 2,000- 
foot run, take a quick ride up the hill 
again, and you retreat this every three 
or four minutes. "At Aspen," he says, 
"you're lucky if you get a chair up once 
every 35 minutes for a 2.000-foot run, 
since most people only ski the top." 

No one is more evangelistic about 
the future of Midwest skiing than Mori 
Graddis, whose Ml. Holly is all of 175 
feet high, "People think I'm a blow- 
hard." he says, "but 1 have a potential 
ski market here that 1 would not change 
for Aspen or Kitzbiihel or any ski resort 
in the whole world, and I've seen them 
all. Why? The average wage here is one- 
third higher than in New York City. 
We've got six million people living less 
than an hour's drive from Detroit. They 
gel paid very well and don't know how 
to spend their money. So they go skiing. 
You know what we'll do? We'll ski 10,- 
000 people a day, that's what. Sugar- 
bush and Vail will fall by the wayside." 


Graddis saw Ihc boom coming three 
years ago in the lesson of a trip to Mount 
Snow in Vermont. "Know who was ski- 
ing? The shipping clerks and shopgirls 
from New York City. I came right back 
to Mt. Holly and said. Let's gel ready 
for the masses.' " 

Today the> swarm out of the cities 
onto the llaflands. out along country 
roads and into the farm and fishing coun- 
try. their eyes on the mountains. Well, 
their eyes are on the hills and ridges, 
and if one docs not have mountains one 
has grave! pits and bulldozers. 

The snooty East and the f-'ar West 
had better watch out. The Aspen-Sun 
Valley-Sugarbush-Siowc people have 
had a tendenev to strike poses and look 
down their mountains at Midwesterners. 
There was a time when they could tell 
a flatlander by his knecs-aparl. gentle- 
slope stance, and the woolen socks worn 
outside liisslrclch pants, but not now . The 
Midwest is exporting real skiers: well 
schooled and better groomed. A mid- 
western instructor who has put more 
than 40.000 people on skis in 25 years 
says: "We give better ski instruction by 
accident here than they do on purpose 
in the West." How was that again? "Out 
West." says Helmut Teichner. chief of 
the Wilmot Hills school, "they lake the 
students to the top of the mountain. 
The> have to spend 70 ' , of their lime 
trying to get them back down and 30' o 
of their lime teaching. Here we lake 20 
full niinulcs coming down a little bitty 
hill and we work our students very care- 
fully. The only difference in converting 
a Midwesterner to mountains is in get- 
ting him accustomed to longer hills." 

In consequence, the Midwest is pro- 
ducing a new generation of skiers; the 
smooth-slopcrs. On manicured hills, in- 
nocent of moguls, everybody can look 
a little like Stein Eriksen. Sun Valley and 
the rest must wait for snow to cover the 
moguls. Not so in the Midwest. 

At Trollhaugcn the other day a skier 
came storming into the chalet with fire 
in his eye. "There's a bump over there," 
he cried. "It's right where 1 make my 
turn at the bottom." 

■ ‘A bump?" said Co-Ow ner Wally Pe- 
terson. "Hcrc?Onmy hill? How big is it?" 

The skier gestured with his hands, de- 
scribing a little mound. "About this big. 
What are you going to do about it?" 

Peterson sent a man right over with a 
shovel to erase the mogul. It was the last 
one in the Midwest that day. ewe 
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WllE^’ CADILLAC OWyKRS SVO' GREAT. ..THAT MEAMS GREAT.' 


A Cadillac owner is not the easiest of men to please. It is significant, then, that long-time owners are so out.spolccn in their 
enthusiasm for the 1965 Cadillac. Their reasons? Cadillac’s new lower, longer styling, for one. More spacious, 
more convenient interiors, for another. And, of course, smoother, even quieter performance. To which you may add 
the widest selection of models, colors and acce.ssories ever made available in a fine car. 

Have you seen the great new Cadillac yet? 


Siiincfiird nf the World 






bridge/ Charles Goren 



A wise time to foot your partner 


All bidding systems, no matter ho\s complicated, arc 
'' subject to the same code of ethics. They must be a mat- 
ter of public record, containing no secret bids that mean 
something to the partners but nothing to the opponents. 
Of course, this dt>es not mean that a player may not send 
a false message — Just as u warring power might do upon 
learning that the enemy had broken its code and was moni- 
toring its broadcasts. In bridge, however, such a procedure 
is ethical only if there is just as much chance of fooling 
your partner as your opponents. Tor this reason most of 
the deceptive plays in bridge arc confined to declarer's 
use, since it can hardly matter il the dummy is deceived, 
whereas a falsecarding defender must always worry lest 
his deception do more harm to his own side than to the 
declarer. 

Occasionally, however, u situation arises when it cannot 
Seiihey xitle ruliienihlf 



1 ^ DOUBLE PASS 3 V 

PASS 3 V PASS 4 ^ 

PASS PASS PASS 

O/w’/H/K? IfOil: king of tlUunoitil^ 


matter ifpartncr is deceived; the defender's only hope is to 
fool declarer. Such a case is illustrated by this week's hand, 
taken from the section on falsecarding in the exc'cllcnt new 
Offickil E/icyclopi’dhi oj Brklav. prepared by the American 
Contract Bridge League. 

The fate of the hand is decided on the very first trick. If 
East plays the 2 of diamonds, as his hand calls for. the 
contract will surely be made. If West continues w ith two 
more rounds of diamonds, dummy ruffs low and pulls the 
jack of hearts through. Whether East covers or not, he 
will make only one trump trick and the success of the 
spade finesse allows South to make his contract. But East 
should sec for himself that this is likely to happen and 
that his only hope of setting the contract is to con South 
—and his own partner— into thinking he has two, not three, 
diamonds. So East should play the 9 of diamonds on the 
first trick and drop the 2 on the second. Now. when West 
leads the queen of diamonds (or even if he leads a small 
one), declarer must be concerned that West began with a 
six-card diamond suit. If East indeed has the doublcton 
diamond that his high-low signal has announced and should 
dummy ruff with the 2 or the 8 and get overruffed, declarer 
will still have to worry about the location of the queen of 
hearts. To avoid this problem, w hat is more natural than to 
ruff with one of dummy's honors? Then, if East overrufTs 
with the queen, declarer will still have three top hearts to 
draw the rest of the trumps; if East does not follow suit 
and yet fails to overruff. South can play West for the queen. 
He will lead to a high heart in his hand and back toward 
dummy's remaining honor. 

But. as the cards lie. rufiing with one of dummy's honors 
is the only way declarer can lose the hand. When East 
follows to the third diamond. South will realize that he 
has been jobbed, but there is nothing he can do about it. 
Holding Q-9-7-5 behind dummy's remaining J-8-2, East is 
bound to w in two trump tricks and stop the gtime. 

Suppose that East actually held only two diamonds: when 
North trump>ed high. East should not overruff. He should 
discard and play to win two trump tricks, either by force 
(since West has the all-important 6 of hearts) or by guile 
if declarer elects to play West for the heart queen and lead 
low up to dummy's jack later. 

Falsecarding is only one of many outstanding features 
in the 691-page encyclopedia. The League is to be con- 
gratulated on this addition to the game. emd 




When you need somethtng more than a soft drink... Coca -Cola. 

Its unmistakable taste gives a lift to your spirits, a boost to your energy. 


ihinss 20 

better,| 

Coke 



Looks like a lot more than it costs . . . costs a lot less than you think ! 


Some cars have low pnce written all over them. Not F-85! It looks like more money. Rides like 
more money. Performs like more money. Traditionally it even brings the higher trade-in you 
expect from more expensive makes. But that’s Oldsmobile for you. Builds a car with all this 
style and action— then tags it with a mighty attractive lou? price! What better reason to 

see your Dealer... ,gg ||| oldsmqBILE The Rocket Actim Car! 

OtdiiMM* tHvWen • G«n«ral Motors Corp- LU 
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The good one left is Jacinto 

With one rival permanently retired to stud and another temporarily on the 
shelf in Florida, this lightly raced colt is the best Derby horse running 


"r wo week? ago ai Santa Anita a vet- 
* cran racing oHicial looked over a list 
of 3-year-olds entered on the next day's 
Card and said. “It's disappointing that 
the current winter season hasn't been 
able to develop any good colts. If we're 
looking for milc-and-an-cighth or clas- 
sic-distance horses, they have just two 
at Hialeah and we have one here." A few 
days later lightning struck — at least at 
Hialeah. Within 4K hours the two Mi- 
ami stars. Bold Lad and Sadair. went to 
the sidelines with injuries. That left a 
Kentucky-bred. Virginia-owned and 
California- based speedster named Jacin- 
to as the soundest potential Kentucky 
Derby favorite. 

Sadair. .Mrs. .Mary B. Hecht's winner 
of the .Arlinglon-Washington Futurity, 
The Ciarden Slate and Pimlico Futurity, 
fractured the coffin bone of his left fore- 
foot while training at Gulfstrcam Park 
and was retired to stud. For a while that 
.seemed to make the Florida 3-year-old 


prizes -the Flamingo and Florida Der- 
by — an outright gift for Bold Lad. who 
races for Mrs. Henry C. Phipps's Wheat- 
ley Stable. Then Bold Lad turned up with 
an inflammation — known as a splint — 
on his right foreleg, about three inches 
below the knee. Splints are temporarily 
painful to a horse, and as soon as he 
noticed the one on Bold Lad, Trainer 
Bill Winfrey had Dr. William O. Reed 
inject the area with a steroid preparation 
prior to firing it with healed electric nee- 
dles. a treatment that diminishes and 
deadens the inflamed area. 

Winfrey figures that with luck Bold 
Lad may miss only 10 days of training 
and be ready for the February 22 Hibis- 
cus and the March 3 Flamingo. "But if 
we miss the Flamingo," he added, “it's 
not the end of the world. Our main ob- 
jective is the Kentucky Derby, and there 
are several routes to Louisville. One 
would be by way of the Florida Derby 
at Gulfstrcam on April 3, another might 
lunlinurii 



Dutch name, 
world fame 



All alone at the finish. JACINTO EQUALS SANTA ANITA'S SEVEN- FURLONG RECORD 
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No need to travel. With Bols, 
there’s a world of pleasant 
living at your fingertips. 
Quickly, easily, you can 
make perfect cocktails, 
desserts and aperitifs with 
world-famed Bols Liqueurs. 
Suggestion: Try Peaches and 
Mint with Bols Creme de 
Menthe. Write for free recipe 
booklet. Bols, BoxSM, 1908 
Howard Street. Louisville, Ky. 



H R, H.The Ft.nc. ol Th» Nel^r,laAdt 

Bjl^LS 

X /h /mAi 


S.nr-]57S i 
Products of U. S. k. Bols llqveur$. 40 to B6 Proof, 
01965, Erven Lucos Bols Distilling CoRipany, 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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be the Wood Mcnioriiil at Aqueduct on 
April 1 7." 

With Siidair and Bold Lad sidelined, 
Raymond Ciuest's Tom Rollc and Mrs. 
Marion duPonl Scott's Bosun, both 
awaiting spring starts, are inlinitcly su- 
perior to anvthing now racing at Hia- 
leah. Last week's scvcn-furlong Bahamas 
was won by Lou W'olfson's Spjirkling 
Johnny in the unspark ling time of 1 :24- ,, 
over Battle Star. I think that Christo- 
pher Chenerv's First Family, a son of 
First Landing. Dapper Dan. a son of 
Ribot, or Native Charger would be a 
belter bet in the siake.s to come. 

At Santa Anita there are barns full of 
so-so also-rans who will probably be 
exactly that in the \ ebruary 22 San Felipe 
and the milc-and-an-jighth Santa Anita 
Derby on .March b. These include Mrs. 
Ada L. Rice's Lucky Debonair, winner 
of the San Vicente last week. Mrs. Hthcl 
Jacobs' Isle of Greece and .Michael Sil- 
ver's Gummo- Toss in Charger's Kin 
and Turn to Reason and you hardly have 
a championship race. The champion is 
Jacinto. "He can run like hell." .says u.su- 
ally cautious Racing Director Jimniy 
Kitroe. "The most brilliant J-year-old 
I've seen around here since Swaps." says 
King Ranch Trainer Buddy Mirsch. Ja- 
cinto tied the seven-furlong track record 
of 1:20 ..carrying 122 pounds, in a SIO.- 
(X)0 allowance race on January 27. It was 
the fastest seven furlongs ever run by a 
3-year-old. The mark was set in 1954 by 
Imbros carrying 1 IS. and a lot of good 
horses have run seven furlongs at Santa 
Anita since 1954, Thi.scolt hassi«fc. looks 
and a terrilk burst of speed. 

What Jacinto also has going for him 
is the swift blood of his sire (like Ifis 
chief Derby rival. Bold Lad, Jacinto is a 
.son of Bold Ruler), and he is in the pa- 
tient. expert hand.s of a master horve- 
man. Jim Maloney . W'ith only 14 horses 
at Stinia Anita. Vlaloncy basset the place 
on fire. Through last Saturday he had 
started 1 1 a total of 28 times and. with 
nine of them, had won 14 races, live of 
them stakes, w hile finishing second four 
times and third four limes. Jacinto. Re- 
spected. Face the Facts and Baiieur had 
won for Owner William Haggin Perry, 
while Duel, owned by Perry. Bull Han- 
cock and Charles Engelhard, took the 
year's first SIOO.OOO race when he upset 
Hill Rise in the Charles H. Slrub Stakes. 
Through January alone Maloney-trained 
horses had won over S200.000 for Perry 
and Hancock who are in the fifth year 
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Penny-pinching plinker 
with a punch! 

Take along your Daisy COj 200 when 
you’re fislung, or set up a range in 
your basement. This handsome hand- 
gun shoots inexpensive B • Bs at 400 
feet pter second. Gets its constant, 
controlled velocity from giant or 
standard Jett® CO 2 cylinders (more 
than 150 shots from the large sue). 
Adjustable sights. A lot of gun and 
fun for any shooter. About $18.50 



coj Gun division 


For more informalian. see your local dealer 
or write Daisy .Vf anufacturino Company. 
CO 2 Division. Box 2.'>-N, Hogere. Ark. 72756 




Name Your Suit! 

CURLEE, 

of course 


Clothes-conscious men . . . 
men who know the importance 
of always looking their best, are 
CUKLEE men. They’re familiar 
with the good taste and extensive 
experience of CURLEE craftsmen— 
they count on them for the 
last v.ord in style, design, fabrics, 
colors and patterns. Choose your 
Suit by CURLEE— soon! 


Write for name of dealer nearest you. 





CLOTmINS company. ST LOUIS. MO 
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No Scotch 
improves 
the flavour 
of water 


like 


Teacher s 



: Teachers 

HICHLAHO 

CREAM 


Blended Scou*- V.'-.;i'/»£C Pfocf *CSct- , ■. & Co., N.Y, 


of a partnership agrccniem by which 
l*erry annually buys half the stock that 
HanciKk raises. Perry's half is turned 
over to Jim Maloney for training, while 
colts retained by Hancock run under the 
name of Claiborne Kami and are trained 
b> Harry Trotsek. All the winnings of 
both divisions go into a coinnion pot to 
be divided equally by Perry and Hancock. 

"This colt." says Maloney of Jacin- 
to. in a brogue that sounds half Irish 
and half mouthful-of-marbles. "i-swhat 
you'd call right nice lookvng. and he has 
plenty of sense and a great lempera- 
nicnl." Indeed he must, for except in his 
more serious works, Jacinto is usually 
galloped by Joan O'Shea, the Unglish 
wife of Maloney's Irish Assistant Train- 
er Joe O'Shea. "Anybody can ride him. 
He has a wonderful disposition." says 
Joan. "May he keep it!" 

Jacinto never got to the races until last 
August 15 at Saratoga, by which time 
Bold Lad had already run seven times 
and Sadair six. "There was nothing un- 
usual about this." says Owner Perry. 
"It's just that Maloney believes — and 
rightly— that it’s best to take it easy w ith 
2-year-olds, and most of ours never start 
until August." 

Neither Perry nor Maloney doubts 
Jacinto's ability to carry his speed over a 
distance. (His dam was Casciidc II. a 
daughter of Precipitation, who won the 
20-furlong Ascot Oold Cup.) Says Per- 
ry. "I'm convinced the Bold Rulers will 
go on. It all de|>ends on how you utilize 
their tremendous speed. Ours, unlike 
Bold Ruler himself, arc all easy to rate." 

Californians are getting as excited 
about Jacinto as though he were their 
own. Many believe the powerful looking 
brow n coll must be named for the moun- 
tain that overlooks Ihilni Springs, where 
the Perrys recently bought a w inter home. 
"Hardly." says Bill Perry. "My father- 
in-law. Skiddy von Stade. and i were 
driving down Park Avenue to The Jock- 
ey Club one day. Jesse Magan. the von 
Slades' Portuguese major-domo, was 
driving us and he said. ‘Mr. Perry, some- 
time why don't you name a horse after 
me? i‘m sure he'd be a good one.' 

"1 said, ’Come on now. I can't name 
a horse Jesse. Is that your real name?' 
He said. 'No sir. it's Jacinto.* " 

Last week Bill Perry and Bull Hancock 
turned down a million dollars for Jacin- 
to. Still, the Perrys, the Maloneys, the 
von Slades and— especially— Jacinto 
Magan were all smiles. end 
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Does Avis 
turn back the 
odometers? 



Too good lo he true? 

“3082 miles? Don’t their cars ever get old?” 

People who notice the low mileage on our cars some- 
times get a little suspicious. 

But the cold fact is this: Avis just doesn’t keep cars past 
2o,ooo miles. 

We don’t have problems with them that way. And you 
get a practically new Ford every time. 

Besides, no matter how new we keep our cars looking, 
if they don’t drive like new, you’re bound to know it. 

And once vou know it, it’s <joodbve Avis. 

But Avis can’t afford goodbyes; we know you carry that 
other charge card, too. 

So we don’t turn back the odometer. 

We turn back the whole car. 



Best investment 
for the 
Martini Man 


Crisp Gilbey’s Gin is a blue-chip investment for the Martini Man. Gilbey's 
exclusive London Dry formula creates unique gin crispness. Make your 
next martini with Gilbey’s. The best investment you can make in drinking 
satisfaction. 

Crisp, London Dry GILBEY’S GIN 


OSriLltO LONOON CRT GIN M PROOF • 100*. GRl'N NEUTRAL SPlRKS • W AA CIlftEf. ITO.. OISI. BT NATIONAL OlSTlllERS PRODUCTS CO. N.Y.C. 


Quality Life Insurance— 
at low net cost 


The Mutual Benefit i)olicy i.s one of the more generou.s life 
insurance contracts available today. Each policy oifer.s our 
famous “Seven Significant Benefits,” a unique set of feature.s 
which provi(le.s our policyholders with outstanding protection 
and a high degi*ee of flexibility. 

Many prospective buyers are surpri.sed to learn that the cost 
of this quality insurance is so remarkably low. 

Providing fine life insurance at the lowest possible cost is a 
tradition Mutual Benefit has practiced for over 119 years. It 
has helped to establish our company as one of the largest, most 
highly regarded insurance institutions in the world. 

MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 

THE MJTUAL eCNEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY NEWARK, NEW JERSEY SINCE 1845 
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Donsy, 
baby, this is 
your Sam 


New boats built by Donzi Marine 
won four out of six in the second 
annual Sam Griffith Memorial Race 

I I's too bad there \Lerc no motorcycle 
' cops tooling along Miami’s MaeAr- 
ihur Causeway at about 10 in the morn- 
ing one day last week. II' they had been 
there, the cops would have done a con- 
siderable business in speeding tickets, for 
motorists following the second annual 
Sam Grillith Memorial powerboat race 
from the shore had to roll along at speeds 
of 60 to 70 mph to keep up with the 
boats heading along the ship channel to 
Government Cut and the open sea. 

A fleet of 22 of the world’s fastest 
ocean racers, paced by the favorite— 
Dick Bcrlrain’sbrand-new Brave Moppie, 
a sleek 36-footcr powered by two 550-hp 
Detroit (formerly GM) diesels — set out 
on the 145-mile round trip to Cal Cay in 
the Bahamas and back. But only half of 
them returned to cross the finish line. 
Bertram's boat blew a gasket before he 
even reached tire first checkpoint L>fT h'ort 
Lauderdale. Two other boats sank, a 
third lost her engine, a fourth had to be 
beached and a tiflh simply got lost. 

After finding it necessary to toss his 
wounded brother overboard, a rank ama- 
teur named Bill Wishnick. who liad never 
skippered an ocean race before, roared 
home to a new record in less than half 
the time it took defending champion 
Dick Bertram to win the same race last 
year. In doing so Wishnick. the 40-year- 
old board chairman of a chemical-manu- 
facturing firm, not only knocked Bcr- 
traTit’s Moppie out of the race but out of 
the leadership in offshore racing, which 
Bertram’s boats have enjoyed for a dec- 
ade. The new name in offshore power- 
boat racing is Don?.!. 
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Don/i Marine is not. as many niieht 
suppose, (he name of a firm of Italian 
speed merchants like l errari. It represents 
the combined talents of iv^o American 
marine enthusiasts from Miami: Design- 
er Jim VVsnnc. one of the boat world's 
newest geniuses of the slide rule, and 
Boaihuildcr Don Aronow. Their joint 
Nenturc got its name when the two 
launched their first delicately sculptured. 
dCw'p-V-bottomcd boat, and Aronow 
mourned in mt'ck despair; ■■Well. I sup- 
pose everybody will rocogni/c it u' a 
Wynne design." "Hut that’s not fair. 
Donsy. baby," ctioed a sympathetic sec- 
retary who had sulTcred through the con- 
struction with both of them. ‘Wour name 
should be on it. too." So Donsy Baby 
became Don/ti Marine, and Donxi Ma- 
rine. from its first near win in the Mi- 
ami-Key West race last November with 
bearded Jim Wynne at the helm, became 
the talk of the powerboat world. 

There were li\e Don/i boats entered in 
the Sam Griffith, a race named— iron- 
ically enougli for the lough old mariner 
who drosc Bertram's Moppies to ewer- 
lasting fame, or the live, one finished 
first, one third, one fourth, one sixth and 
one lOlh. I'arly in the race, when the 
Doii/is were forging ahead and a black 
cloud of smoke rose from Bertram's 
blown gasket, another driver vsas heard 
to obserse: "That's not motor trouble. 
Thai’s just Bertram fuming." 

The HS-foot Donxi Hraiut Jiintpcr, 
drisen by Bill W ishnick with his brother 
Jack. Da\e Wilson and Don/ i Sales Man- 
ager Allan Brown as crew, was such a 
recent acquisition that Wislinick scarcely 
liad time to paint its new name on the 
stern before heading out. 7 he craft, pow- 
ered by twin 550-hp diesels, was in l.tth 
place as the boats left Ciovernment 
Cut. well bcliind a low-l1\ing 2.Tfoot 
I ormulu named no/ocami. powered by 
lwin4tX)-lip Daytonas. As the fleet head- 
ed out of the cut and northward into the 
slop of the broad Atlantic, most of the 
smaller boats began to slow down, while 
the bigger ones began nio% ing up. -At the 
first checkpoint, just south of f-ort Lau- 
derdale. lirinul Jumper had moved up to 
second place. Ivchind Uolmuitsi and 
ahead of a big .tb-fooier named Kimii- 
kti:e. "Then we pulled away from Hdu- 
cotaf." said Brow n. who did most of the 
driving. By that time Kamikaze, driven 
by tough Jack Manson — who has heart 
trouble and ulcers and recently injured 
his shoulder playing jai alai at the age of 
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Built like a filter cigarette. 
Mild as a cigar can get. 
Pleasure without inhaling. 

MEET OMEGA TODAY AT YOUR FAVORITE TOBACCO COUNTER. 
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Secret thoughts 
of a high-level expert 

“...it’s cocktail hour. And to think 
the nearest bottle of White Horse Scotch* 
is two miles away— straight down!’ 

^People all over the world ore drink- 
ing it up. Only one bottle in five ewr 
reaches America. A sobering thought. 


51 — was the only threat. ‘'Hvery time il 
would get rough," said Bro« n. ‘•we could 
see the smoke and spray of Manson’s 
boat txihind us. Other times we were 
completely out of sight of everybody." 

Most of the veterans agreed that the 
sea was pretty calm by Sam Grillilh 
standards, but tyro Wishnick felt other- 
wise. "i-ar as I was concerned." he said 
later, "it was rough as hell. But we had 
no problems. The engines never coughed 
once." 

By the second checkpoint, which was 
the yacht Mar /..r// anchored off Bimini, 
lirnail Juniper had comfortably increased 
her lead. But just then a huge wave 
caught her bow and slammed Jack W ish- 
nick against an engine mount. Jack was 
plainly in need of medical attention but, 
rather than louse up his brother's chances 
in the race, he went overboard to sw im to 
a committee boat. "Wc peeled ofV and 
boomed Jack out of the boat while still 
going about 25," said Helmsman Brown 
later. "I he last we saw of him he was 
swimming on his hack." 

Jack made it to the committee boat, 
which sent for the Coast Guard, which 
ordered a helicopter, which flew him to 
Mt. Sinai Hospital, where they look an 
X ray and pronounced him not seriously 
injured. Others, meanwhile, had fared 
worse. For the second year in a row. the 
lamed daughier-and-mother team of 
Gail and Rene Jacoby had hard luck. 
They had to run their 5 1 -fool Prowler. 
Miss .■\miizon. onto the beach, after a 
dragging line yanked an entire propeller 
shaft out of the boat. Some 12 miles out 
from Bimini, the 31-foot Bertram Rnni 
Runner, owned by Ogden M, (Dinny) 
Phipps, opened up and began to sink so 
fast that her three crewmen never even 
had a chance to call for help. Safe on two 
life rafts, they were spotted and picked 
up by a big yacht that had lost its way. 
Two Coast Guard planes — both in search 
of that yacht— had flown over them with- 
out even noticing. 

Anotherlost soul, Harold Ungericidcr, 
a Miami Beach lawyer with a weakness 
for the sea, was spotted by the Coast 
Guard off Great Isaac Light in the Ba- 
hamas. miles away from the race course, 
after his compass went on the bum. Oo- 
spitc his mishap, Ungerleider insisted 
when he got ashore that ocean power- 
boat racing is the best of all sports. So, 
in one phrase or another, did all the 
others in the GrifTith, particularly if they 
were riding in Don/is. end 
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Where are the Art To Ides of the future? 


At the am- t)f IS iiioiitlis. Art totidicd un 

to Ills first pair of skis. For tin- lu-xt S5) yi-ars lie 
was rart-ly off skis. Jumping liis way of 

life — atnf lit- la-caim- (»iu* of tin- lu’-st. 'I'wict- an 
0!ynif)ian. twici- tin- national rliampion. lie oiirc 
\\ (»n 17 out of a string of I!) Hc-ar Mountain im-ots. 

Not every yonngslt-r can he an Art 'I'okle. In 
fact. v<-ry f(-w participate in organiz(-«l sj)ortiiig 
ev«-nls. mneli U-s.s liet-ome stars. But ev{-ry young 
jMTson if only a si)i('tali>r can In- as physically 


fit as tin- most talent<-rl athlete. 

Our national i<-a(lers liave stat<-(l that jihysic-al 
fittjcss. particularly tin- fitness of our young people, 
has never lieen more important than it is ttslay. 

'J“o supjxirt tin- fitnes.s program. K<|uilahle ha.s 
prei)are<l a s|)ecial film: “Youth l’liysi(-al Fi(nes.s 
— l{»-port to the Nation.'' If you would like 
to Ijorrow a print of thi.s film for showing to 
community groups, contact your nearest K(iuilal)lo 
oflice or write to 1-hiuitahle's home ofii(-e. 


For an iillrarliee 7?4 l‘y It infk rrprnlurlion 
of ihit (Iriiirliig, xrinl your namt and addrrxt 
and thr uordx, .\rt 'I'nklr, to: F-qiiUaide, 
G. P. 0. Box 18dS. .VfK York, S. Y. Vmt. 
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IITABLE Life Assurance Society of the United Stales 

I . Home Office; 1285 Ave. of the Americas. N. Y., N. Y. 10019 O Equitable 1965 
[||\ See the Equitab e Pavilion when ycu visit the New York Woria's Fair. 
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The American Kennel Club is a “unique and astonishin* 
institution," in the words of one admirer. It 
supervises the bloodlines of the nation's 
dogs and the behavior of their owners and handlers 
with an autocratic dedication to purity 


N owhere in sport is there a ruling 
body with a lirmer bite than 
the American Kennel Club, even though 
its bark is almost inaudible outside the 
fancy. Any dog. whether as an Individual 
or as a breed, that doesn't make the 
grade with the AKC might just as well 
start practicing to be a cat. and any hu- 
man being concerned with a dog had 
better please the AKC or go live in his 
doghouse. In the “sport of dogs" the 
American Kennel Club is Congress, the 
White House, the Supreme Court, the 
Vatican, the I-BI and Sing Sing prison 
all rolled into one. Each year the AKC 
approves 900 dog shows, including the 
flossy Westminster, which opens in New 
York's Madison Square Carden this 
week. It oversees 600 obedience trials, 
750 field trials and the registration of 
some 600.000 purebred dogs annually. 
The AKC. moreover, is absolute arbiter 
over the behavior of a vast army of ex- 
hibitors. breeders, handlers, judges and 
show superintendents, any one of whom 
it can suspend for life for a violation of 
the rules. 

The sport of dogs covers a w ide gam- 
ut of human and canine society. It in- 
cludes people of all classes and tempera- 
ments who, for various reasons, project 
their egos into all manner of dogs, be it 
from sheer admiration for line animals 
or merely from psychotic wish fullill- 
mcnl. To put it more simply: “Most of 
us," says one breeder, "arc a little nuts.” 
There is a strong partisan tendency 
among the liuman clement to identify 
with the canine. “We're very artistic, cre- 
ative, enthusiastic, and some of us are 
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very gay, if you know what 1 mean," say 
the poodle people. On the other hand, 
the rougher-cut bulldog crowd, after 
years of showing their rolling-gaited 
beasts (“Yckkkl" say the poodle peo- 
ple). often start to waddle like bulldogs 
themselves. Even within the individual 
breeds there are divisive animosities. 
Recently, for instance, the Old English 
Sheepdog Club of America was rent by 
a vicious feud between some entrenched 
oldtimcrs and more successful newcom- 
ers to the breed. It resulted in the res- 
ignation of the club secretary, the at- 
tempted impeachment of another club 
olTiccr and the withholding of trophies 
from a sheepdog named Ch. Fe//iwig 
Ceiling Zero, a top champion known as 
Ceilie to his proud but embattled own- 
ers, Mr. and Mrs. Hendrik Van Rens- 
selaer of the Fezziw ig Kennels in Basking 
Ridge, N.J. At one point, the sheep- 
doggers indignantly expunged Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer's pen-and-ink drawing of a 
dog from their club letterhead. Later on 
they had a change of heart and elected 
Mr. Van Rensselaer their president. 

"In the dog business,” says another 
doughty dog lady, “it is the humans who 
can be vicious, not the dogs." She spoke 
in pained memory of the lime when her 
two champion poodles kept defeating 
one another in shows. To ease the situa- 
tion she gave one of the dogs to a male 
Friend out on the West Coast. “1 was ac- 
cused of giving the dog away because I 
was having a romance with the gentle- 
man,*’ says the lady, “which was, of 
course, perfectly ridiculous.” 

That particular dog lover has since 


renounced poodles for raceliorses, but 
not with complete contentment. “A 
horse that gets his nose over the w ire first 
wins," she says. “It doesn't depend on 
anyone's opinion. But 1 just can't get 
personally involved with horses. Some- 
body else trains them, and you just see 
them race for two minutes. With dogs 
you have to be personally involved. They 
are part of you. They arc part of your 
whole personality, and when they step 
into the ring it's you out there Ivcing 
judged, loo. 1 didn't know until I got 
away what a crazy game it was." 

The organization that attempts to 
bring some sanity to this crazy game is 
not a club in ihc ordinary sense, There 
are no individual members. Like the 
U.S. Lawn Tennis Association, a group 
it somewhat resembles, the American 
Kennel Club is a club of clubs, a non- 
profit association of about 370 separate 
dog dubs, including some specialty clubs 
devoted to a particular breed (like the 
Sheepdog Club), some devoted to giv- 
ing shows (like Westminster), some obe- 
dience clubs, some field trial dubs. Each 
of these dubs sends a delegate (no wom- 
en. please) to the AKC, and once every 
three months all these delegates meet 
w ith the 1 2 officers of the big dub to set- 
tle the problems of dogdom. At a typi- 
cal meeting last December the delegates 
elected one new member club, the Amer- 
ican BiillmastifT Association, voted to 
change the wording of a few technical 
rules and authorized the running of bas- 
set-hound field trials under beagle pro- 
cedures. President William E. Buckley 
reported that the dub overall was in a 
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very lica]jhy condition, wished the dele- 
gates a happy and peaceful holiday sea- 
son and (hen invited a motion to ad- 
journ, which was made, seconded and 
adopted. 

As president of the AKC. New York 
Lawyer Buckley serves dogdom without 
salary and in a somewhat lofty vein. The 
man responsible for the day-to-day 
working of this complex organization 
is Executive Vice-President Alfred M. 
Dick, a plump and outwardly placid 
ringmaster who was appointed to his 
job last June on the retirement of the 
autocratic John C. NclT. Since AKC of- 
/icers arc ex(>ccled to retire at 65 and 
Dick is already 63, his term of ollice may 
not be long. 

A onetime bond salesman in Philadcl- 
phia, Dick became involved with dogs 
when he started breeding and showing 
dachshunds in the early 1930s. "From 
the standpoint of finishing champions, 

I didn't do very well.” Dick says. "But 
that didn't interfere with my enjoyment. 
There's a terrific enthusiasm and drive 
that the sport generates. ' During the 
w ar. Dick sort ed as a \ oluniccr for Dogs 
for Defense, and in 1947 he joined the 
AKC as a field reprcscntalisc. 

Dick's present hcadtiuarlers occupy 
two and a half lloors of a downtown 
Manhattan office building. The office 
walls arc lined with oil portraits of run- 
ning deerhounds and reclining Peking- 
ese. and much of the space is taken up 
with swollen storage cabinets and card 
catalogs jammed with files and records 
that date back to tlic club's beginnings. 

The finest tribute to the completeness 
of these records and the thoroughness 
with which they arc kept up was paid 
to the AKC back in 1933 by Dctcclbe 
Philo Vance, the suave sleuth of S. S. 
\'an Dinc's Tlw Ki‘iiiu-1 Murder Cuse. 
Van Dine in real life was a Scotiic fan- 
cier named Willard Huntington Wright, 
and his canine whodunit was dedicated to 
the Scottish Terrier Club of America. 
V'an Dinc's sleuth, whose capacity for 
expertise in almost any subject was 
equaled only by Conan Doyle's Sherlock 
Holmes, turned out, naturally enough, 
to be a considerable Scotiic export him- 
self. "His kennels were in New Jersey .” 


wrote Van Dine, "an hour's ride from 
New York, and he spent much of his 
time there studying pedigrees and breed- 
ing for certain characteristics which he 
believed essential to the ideal terrier.” 
The principal clue in the mystery was an 
oui-of-p)ace upper incisor in the mouth 
of a 6-month-old Scoltic bitch, owner- 
ship unknown, and, to track her down. 
Philo hastened to the AKC. He was so 
overwhelmed at the wealth of evidence 
in its swelling tiles that he could not be- 
lieve his luck. Mr. Perry B. Rice, the 
'■genial and accommodating secretary." 
reassured him. "Dog people." said Per- 
ry, "don’t realize the enormous amount 
of detail which goes on in the AKC 
in order to keep the hundreds of thou- 
sands of records correct and to insure 
everyone in the dog game an almost 
absolute protection." 

"It's amazin'.” mused Vance on his 
way to the D.A.'s office with the vital 
information. "An entire institution based 
on the ideal of accuracy. It has no com- 
modity to sell. It's purely managerial 
in essence, It sells only accuracy and 
protection to the many thousands of 
sportsmen and dog lovers throughout 
the country. .A unique and aslonishin' 
institution." 

0 

1 I i.sloricalIy. the .American Ken- 

ncl Club is a cultural byprod- 
uct of the explosive post-Civil War era 
that gave ri.se to the founding of the 
American Pediatrics Society, the inven- 
tion of the zipper and the start of the 
Harvard-Yale football gantc. On Sep- 
tember 17, 1884. Major James M. Taylor 
of Lexington. Ky. and Elliot Smith of 
New York met with repre.senfatives of a 
dozen independent dog clubs in Phila- 
delphia to found the .AKC. Dogdom 
was in danger of degeneracy . There were 
few standards and no single authorita- 
tive stud book to which the fancy could 
repair in genealogical confidence. Each 
independent club set its own rules, and 
the rules differed. As befitted an organi- 
zation dedicated to bloodlines, the AKC 
had a social tone from the very first. One 
of its early presidents was August Bel- 
mont Jr., son of the great turfman who 


gave his name to New York's Belmont 
I*ark racetrack. Belmont was a gentle- 
man of imposing mustaches who usually 
adjourned the .AKC board meetings "to 
Delmonico's for lunch." He bankrolled 
the club out of his own pocket, and his 
rule was endowed with the divine right 
of kings. At one time some well-meaning 
but misguided dogmen nominated a 
proper Bostonian named Hollis Hunne- 
well to run against Belmont, hut Hunne- 
wcll withdrew his name in horror. "I do 
not believe." he .said, "that I or any- 
body who has the slightest interest in the 
American Kennel Club w ould ever allow 
his name to be placed in oppos'uion to 
Mr. Belmont for the oflicc of president.” 

Somehow the club survived Hunne- 
well's accidental nomination, as it did 
another cataclysm— the 1906 San Fran- 
cisco earthquake. "It is interesting to 
note that while San Franci.sco was in 
ruins, the dog game was not forgotten. 
the club historian. Newton Day. wrote. 
"I remember .Mr. Vredenburgh sent a 
letter to Mr. Norman asking if the 
American Kennel Club could do any- 
thing for the dog people on the Coast. 
Fortunately, the dog people were not 
.seriously hurt, and soon things resumed 
the normal tenor of their ways insofar 
as the West was concerned." 

The start of World War 1 found the 
club (setter prepared. "Although \»e had 
not yet entered titc War, the Club was 
against Germany." Day noted, "and it 
showed its feeling by asking the Ger- 
man Shepherd Dog Club to change both 
its ow n name and the name of the breed 
that it was fostering. This was done 
by dropping the word ’German.’” The 
Dachshund Club also changed its name. 
If fcchrislencd itself the Badger Dog 
Club of America. 

Today, as in 1917, the principal con- 
cern and activity of the AKC lies in 
keeping dogdoiiTs line of inheritance 
pure and unsullied. Since the purebred 
dog population is exploding at a fan- 
tastic rale, the chore of keeping up with 
it is fearsome. The bulk of the club’s 
327 regular cmploy'ce.s, most of whom 
are women, work hard at this task, but 
they are simply not up to the job. Now' 
a night shift of college students has been 
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added to help cope. Each day, the club 
receives about 5,000 applications for 
registration, each enclosing 52. Every 
application must go through 27 separate 
hand processes. "If we get on to electron- 
ic data processing, it's going to be won- 
derful," says John A. Brownell. Vice- 
President Dick's busy assistant. But the 
chances of automation in the AKC seem 
slight, since the organization refused to 
put in a telephone until 1902. "That 
was possibly a bit old-fashioned.” says 
one apologist, "but we felt that if any- 
one had business with the AKC he 
could w rite or come to our oflices." 

For the present, all incoming applica- 
tions are divided into live piles, one for 
the terrier and sporting groups, one tor 
the toy and nonsporting groups, a third 
for hounds and a fourth for the working 
group. The fifth pile is for poodles alone. 
For the last three years, one-fourth of 
all the dogs registered by the AKC have 
been poodles, No other dog has ever 
been in such demand. Last year the club 
registered 178,401 poodles as compared 
to only 63,163 German shepherds, the 
second most popular breed. The next 
eight most popular breeds, in order of 
registrations, are beagle, which used to 
be No. 1, dachshund. Chihuahua, Pe- 
kingese, collie, cocker spaniel, Pomera- 
nianand basset hound. All told, the AKC 
recognizes 115 registerable breeds. For 
the last three years there have been no 
registrations at all for field spaniels. Sus- 
sex spaniels and English foxhounds. In 
1959 the club dropped two breeds, the 
Eskimo and the Mexican hairless, from 
thestud book. "We hadn't registered any 
Mexican hairless for 25 years," Dick says, 
"so we know that there just couldn’t 
be any registerable slock around." Cur- 
rently the club has 13 other breeds that 
belong to what is known as the Miscel- 
laneous Class. These maverick breeds, 
which include the border collie, the cav- 
alier King Charles spaniel, the Chinese 
crested dog, the Shih Tzu and the Spi- 
noni Italian!, are on a wailing list for 
admission to the stud book once it has 
been shown that they can breed true to 
type and are in the hands of a sufficient 
number of people around the country 
to warrant interest. 
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Every once in a while the club receives 
an application to register a pekeapool. 
an unsanctioned cross between a Pe- 
kingese and a poodle. Such applications 
are politely but firmly rejected, as arc 
applications for the toy fox terrier and 
something known as the Catahoula 
leopard slock dog. 

I f the AKC keeps a sharp eye on 

- its dogs, however, it keeps an even 
sharper one on the men and women who 
handle, show and breed them. As the 
AKC secs it, showing or breeding a pedi- 
greed dog is not a right but a privilege to 
be earned with respect and good behav- 
ior. Anyone ufTending against either 
may lose the privilege lor a period rang- 
ing from 30 days to lil'e. There are, un- 
derstandably, some who resent this, but 
it is the club's one certain way of keep- 
ing the good name of dogdom unbe- 
smirched. "You can hate them, you can 
loathe them," says one breeder o! the 
AKC, "but they have the stud book and 
you have nothing.” Much of the fear of 
the club is doubtless caused by its delib- 
erately Olympian attitude. "A lot of peo- 
ple are scared of the club,” says Brown- 
ell, "but we have to stay aloof. We have 
to be completely impartial." 

Rule violations fall into two catego- 
ries: those involving offensive behavior, 
such as cursing out a judge at a show, 
and those involving integrity, such as 
substituting one dog for another. Down- 
right dishonesty in the dog world often 
defeats itself. "The person who is de- 
liberately crooked can rarely avoid talk- 
ing about it." Brownell says, "and it 
soon reaches the ears of someone who 
is interested, and we have thousands of 
people who arc interested." Not long 
ago the club gave an indefinite suspen- 
sion to a handler for doctoring a monor- 
chid dog so as to give him two testicles 
by inserting a plastic human eye into 
the dog's scrotum. 

The length of any suspension depends, 
of course, on the violation. Say an ex- 
hibitor swears at a Judge. After a charge 
is made, a group known as the bench 
committee at the show involved imme- 
diately calls a hearing at which testimony 
runilnueJ 



Bell & Howell builds 
photographic instruments 
a little better 

than they really have to be. 



(So you’ll get pictures a little better 
than you really thought they’d he.) 


We probably look at picture-making differently than 
most. 

Because we think you want something more than a 
camera. Something more than pictures that are “good 
enough”. 

So we don’t build just cameras. 

We build photographic instruments. 

Bell & Howell photographic instruments are extraor- 
dinarily precise. They perform without deviation from 
a rigid set of self-imposed standards. They’re virtually 
incapable of error. They measure light and distance ex- 
actly. They control film perfectly, holding it flat in exact 
focus, corner to corner and edge to edge. 

The Bell fit Howell 418 movie camera shown here is 
a good example. The electric eye, which sets your ex- 
posure automatically, is inside the lens. Precisely where 
the light strikes the film, so that it responds only to the 
light that’s in your picture. In subtle lighting, the differ- 
ence can be enormous. In not-so-subtle lighting, it can 
turn “good enough” movies into movies to be proud of. 


You shoot through a precisely-ground 1 1-element op- 
tical instrument with built-in filters. You view directly 
through the lens. You zoom in and out as smooth as 
cream, with gentle pressure on a button. You load with 
a refillable cartridge. 

Now. does all this exactitude mean that a Bell & 
Howell instrument is difficult to use? Not at all. For we 
think that part and parcel of our products’ function is 
ease of operation. Pistol grips fit your hand neatly. Con- 
trols fall easily to your fingers. Viewfinders show exact- 
ly how you’re zooming. 

You might expect a photographic instrument to cost 
somewhat more. And you’d be right. 

But look how much more a photographic instrument 
can do for you. 

Bell & Howell builds photographic 
instruments a little better 
than they really have to be. 
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Can you name the 6 reasons 
Martini devotees 
prefer the glorious 
Gordon’s Martini? 

1 To this day, iho antiont pol still method _ , 
i’s Used in distilling C'lOrelon's Gin. 2 Only 
gin from the heart of the run is hniiled for 
• (.jOrdon's. '3 (Gordon's uses only juniper 
berries and other ehoice botanieals aged 
to the peak of maturity. Ciordon's is 
extraordinarily dry. [5] Cordon's has a 
distinctively delicate llavoiir. t> CK)rdon's 
m a i tU a i n s its exceptional quality 
because it still harks back to Alexander 
(iortlon’s original fornuda createtl in 
Linglantl in 170*’. Reasons enough for 
enjoying a Cdorious Ciordon's .Martini 
50eii. wouldn’t you say? 

lOOUCTOF [I.S.Ik.100XNEUt(!ALSmitS0lSTILUDft0MC*ltiN MPAOOF COROI}H'SDIirGiNCO.ir[l.,tmDtN.N.J, 



Scientists 
& Engineers 

Lockheed Missiles d Space 
Company, one of the nation's 
foremost technical teams, 
proudly maintains its leader- 
ship in aerospace technology. 
The POLARIS Fleet Ballistic 
Missile and the agena booster/ 
satellite are typical of the con- 
tributions which helped create 
that leadership. 

To help assure both your future 
and our own, positions are 
available to scientists and 
engirreers of proved merit, 
accomplishment and leader- 
ship. We invite your inquiry. 

LOCKHEED 

MISSILES A 
SRACE COMPANY 

Dept. 106, P.O. BoxT504 
Sunnyvale, California 
An equal opportunityemployer 


DACRON* 

LIFELINE 

Proven BeU lor Big 
Came « res'sU 
rot and mildew, does 
not swell, and never 
needs wasnmi. or 
drying. IIFELINE 
recently added tiger 
Shark U780 lbs on 
130 lb test line: to 
its world records. 


TWO MORE REASONS WHY... 



fiSHAi 




IN WmiD RECOMIS 


1319 SQUIDDING 
Line 



The standby of Itiose 
who preler a braided 
nylon line over mon- 
ofilament "1319" 
won't overpacki yout 
reel, "powerirea" to 
reduce elasticity, 
needs no dryinx and 
IS waterproof. Sand 
or green in 10 si{< 
10 to too lb test. 




'Dacron is a DuPont tradrmar* for <1$ polytsttr fiber. 
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is taken. Tlic miscreant is sus|'K;ndeii 
then and ihere. but ni' tunc limit is set. 
The duration uf the |•^cnalt^ that is later 
imposed ma\ hitiute upon whether or not 
the e\hihiii>r deiunineed the judge ttfT in 
a corner sotnewhere. with only a few 
otilookers. or in the middle of the ring 
before a croud of spectators. In the lat- 
ter case harm has been considered done 
to the sport, and in* apologs. no matter 
hou ferscnl. can sutlicc to erase it. The 
Bencli Shou C ommittee sends a ci'py 
of the testimons to the VkC along uilii 
a note on the eshibitor's beha\ ior at the 
hearing. W as he ec'iilriie'.' Oid lie apolo- 
gi/e? Did he continue the abuse.’ 1 he 
\kC' giscs the olfendcr .H) days in which 
to appeal his seiucnee. If he does not aji- 
[■‘cal. llie club will publish notice of the 
suspension, if the olTeiuier decides to ap- 
peal. he mas then appear before one of 
sesen trial boards set up acrc'ss the 
country. 

Mans serious olTenses iinoKe lalsitl- 
cation of regisiralicMi papers. Ordinarily 
ihe iinesligatioiis arc condticted by one 
of the ,'\KC field reprcscniatiscs or by 
\\ arren I reneh. a former C ouneelicul 
slate trooper who is in charge ofregislra- 
lic'n re\iew. "Wc gel all kinds." Brown- 
ell says. ■ Ihcrc was one dear tdd haby. 
a woman of .ibout 75. leally a tragic 
case. Her kennel was nothing mc're Than 
a rabbit warren. She had fo\ terriers and 
heagles. and some were i*bviously cross- 
bred. Of course, you couldn't always 
tell until a dog was 4 or months old. 
and slie had sold them as luirebred dogs 
with AKC' registration. There were holes 
in the wire of the kennel, and the dogs 
were simply running hack and forth. 
She didn't know one from the other. It 
was lusi old age. She was a perfectly 
nice old per.son. but she Just couldn't 
keep up with them. She was suspended 
indefinitely. 

■'Then there was another hreeder \sho 
had an absolutely tremendous business. 
She could have been great if she hadn't 
been crooked. Slic supplied several hun- 
dred pel shops and. to make sure that 
she had a steady supply tif puppies, she 
got tlie wives of farmers ti> breed dogs 
for her. Tlic farmers' wives did their 
work so well that the supply was always 
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far greater than the demand. The dog 
woman used this as an excuse to pay SIO 
or SI 5 less for each pup than she had 
promised, then she would dump all the 
liners into the same pen so nohody 
could tell which pup was w hich. The pa- 
lmers she had for any one pup might be 
right, but you could never know if it 
was the right pup. Our problem was to 
prove that the registration papers issued 
with her dogs were not the correct ones. 
We linally did this with half a dozen 
dogs. Then, toward the end of the inves- 
tigation, she started leaving her name 
out of the chain-of-ownership papers 
and got others to falsify them. She was li- 
nally suspended indeliniiely, but we still 
get descendants of those dogs to be regis- 
tered, and we have a form letter on hand 
saying why the dog can't be registered.” 

One culprit, known around the AKC 
as Mr. X. is such a smooth operator 
that Brownell speaks of him in the fond 
tones that Sherlock Holmes reserved for 
Professor Moriarty. "Why he doesn’t do 
it with insurance or real estate instead of 
dogs. I just don't know," Brownell ex- 
claims. "Mo could make millions! Wc 
lirsl got on to him a number of years 
ago when he got into some registration 
irregularities. There were all sorts of 
complaints. A great many of our prob- 
lems here arise with breeders who arc 
careless hut well-nicaning. But with Mr. 
X that ilw-sn'i apply. He's .simply gyp- 
ping the public. He knows very precisely 
what he's doing. He'll sell you a dog and 
have you sign a contract saying that all 
puppies born to the dog belong to him, 
which is against all the rules. Or he'll sell 
you a dog and lead you to believe the 
dog can be registered, which it can't be 
because Mr. X is not a recognized breed- 
er. But he does write the most charming 
letters." 

"One of the things that always bothers 
me is the gullibility ol the public in buy- 
ing a dog," .says Alfred Dick. "Most of 
the specialty clubs in the .AKC are geared 
to help the public in the bu> tng of a reg- 
isicrable dog. They know who's breed- 
ing what, who's got puppies and where 
the public can get its money's worth." 

As I’liilo Vance said, "It's an amazin' 
institution." end 
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Tips on Conlpol 





...handling 

7- and 10-pin spares 

Many bowlers shudder 
when facing these corner- 
pin .spares because they 
fail to consider actual dis- 
tances between pins. Re- 
member— the 7 and 10 pin 
spots are only 18" to the right 
and left of the head pin. Too 
often bowlers over-compen- 
sate, and the ball winds up , 
in the side channel as 
a result. 


. . . handling the only electric drill with 
Trigger Speed Control— the SKIL TSC 


A champion like Bob Strampe lives by control and demands 
it in the power tools he uses In leisuie houns. \Vitnes.s his 
new Skil Model 501 .‘ 4 " Trigger Speed Control drill— t/ie 
only one made that lets him squeeze the speed he needs (0 to 
2000 rpms) simply by varying finger pressure. Gives pinpoint 
drilling control in plastic, wood, composition— in metal 
without center punching. A precision driver, too! .MI you 
need is a driver bit. Just $29.95 at better lumber and hardware 
dealers. Skil Trigger Speed Control drills also available in ' 2 " 
and .*»" models. Skil Corp., 5033 Elston Ave., Chicago 60630 



Go U>i^h ike pick of ike pAos... 

POWER* TOOLS 


Trigger .Spect/ Control 
Hob (ill infiniu- range 
?t'(ls from 0-2000 rpms. 



Chesterfield People: 

They like a mild smoke, but just 
don’t like filters. (How about you?) 



William C. Bettendorf. Jr., general contractor. Massachusetts 


If you like a mild smoke, but don't like filters-fry today's Chesterfield King. Vintage fobaccos- 
grown mild, aged mild, blended mild. Made to taste even milder through longer length. They satisfy i 

CHESTERFIELD KING tastes great... tastes mild! 



FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports Iritormstion of the week 


BASKETBALL -BOSTON hud IIL l4-|{jm0 home- 
court winning tircak broken by the Bullets 122 I M. 
yet still nundguti to increase its lead lo I 2 games by 
derealing the Royals and the l.akvrs. .Slumping 
CINCINNATI lost iwo and won one. beating ihe 
Lakers I JO-W as Oscar Robertson scored 44 point', 
including a string of It straight baskets PHII.A- 
Ot.LPtllA. Wiili 1001 wins, made ns ■cvi.id nine- 
lor-elesen since Wilt CliHinbcrlain Mil town aisd 

Royal's. 'Nr*w''YOR'K g“a^"c*rI^JcM^'‘^.I^>"ualialm 
his^sissinal Madison Suiiarc CJardeii bs sshipping 

IHice. The first win over the Pistons came in oser- 
nme. brniighi about on a miracle basket by Tom 
Cola, who dcllccicd a Oeiroil pa" 52 feet into 
I he basket on one bounce. LOS ANCiLLL-S slumped 
startlingly last week, losing four siraight, one ot 
■hem despile a 47-poini game bs l.lgin Baylor, 
his highest for the season. ST. LOUIS broke a 
Ibur-gamc losiog streak that included two defeats 
by the 76ers. beating the Warriors lOM-IUI and 
1 26- 105. and drew towithinihrecgamcsorthc Lakers. 
UALTIMOKi ssun two and lost two. while OI - 
TKOir. with three wins m lise games and eight 
of the last I I drew a game closer to the liuHels. 
SAN I RANCISCO managed ns second win in 23 
siaris against ihe Biillvis 120-1 1 2. but plascd dead 


BOATING The fise-day .Si.ir Class It 
mg Championship on Biscjsnc I 
won by RLAD Rt'OClLS of r 
points on linishes of 2nd. 2nd, Vi 
Jack Price. 1952 Olympic silver me 
to Star racing after a lO-ycar abs 

tinal face lowered ^ncc to second 


HILL VS ISHNICK ofScarsdalc. N.T . let Ins iniured 
brother Jack jump overboard at (he halfway mark 
(pilin’ 60). then powered his 2K-rool Oon/i to vic- 
tory in (he 14S-milc Sam Urillith Memorial Race 
from Miami lo Cat Cay (HahamasI and back in J 
hours INmimiies i,',> second. Hroiher JiiL-k managed 
to swim lo a nearby commiilce boat and safety. 


The world's largest fiber-glass ocean racer, the newly 
bu’ll 6b-fooi \IAHmi. 4. owned by Momvr Oemus 
of St. Petersburg, Ma.. won her lirsi race, the I05- 
mile St. Pclcrshiirg-lo- Venice sail, on a corrected 
time of 12 hours 14 mimites 12 seconds. Thirty-three 
yachts competed, the largest opening ileei in the 
history of the Southern Ocean Racing C'oni'erence. 


COIF BILLYCASPI K won ihcSIOO.OOO Bob Hope 
IJeseri Classic in Palm Springs. Calif w iih a W-hole 
score of 348. Arnold Palmer was second. 


HOCKCV— Only five points seporalcJ Ihe top four 
teams. CHICAOO reclaimed Ihe lead. Iseaiing the 
R.ingers and splitting with ihe Maple Leals, while 


MONTRfcAI. dropped lo second with three siraighi 
losses. I ORONTO had a 2- I week and moved with- 
in two points Ilf the Canadiens. OfTROU', one 
point back, beat the Cunadicns twice, one a 6-0 
shulom. and lost one lo the Brums. MW YORK 
.ind BOSION. playing out ihc string, were both 
2 I for the week. 


HONSe RACING -Harbor View Kami's SPAR- 
KLING JOlINNV. ridden well bs Mike Vene/ia 
(isok Hialeah's J.10.650 Bahamas .Slakes by a length 
user Battle Star and third-place Umbrella FcMa. 
Heavily favored Bold Lad (1-4) was a laic 
scratch, having suffered u popped splint in his right 
lorejeg during irainini. 

LUCKY DI.BONAIR. «uh Bill .Shoemaker riding, 
won Ihe seven-furlong. S2J.»00 Sun Vicente Handi- 
cap by two lengths going away, his third consecuiise 
victory at Santa AniU, 


The Santa Margarita Handicap, which traditionally 
determines Ihc disiall championship of ihe Sania 


t™Ro«*anVcUR'i(H;s'cLOVl r!' 

1 ul Hirsh Jacobs' Treachery. 


SFEEO SKATING Russia's INCiA VORONINA, a 
Moscow school icacher. won the 500-. 1,000- and 
,1,000-meicr races at Oulu. Kinland to become wom- 
en's wrnrid champion, a lille she has held three times 
bclbrc --in 1957. 1958 and 1962. 


SWIMMING— Two freshman swimmers at Vale 
showed promise, leading the team lo a 59-36 victory 
over Hill School m ihcir first freshman dual meet of 
Ihc season DON SCHOLLANDt.R and his Olym- 
pic teammate HILL MLT ri.TR swam on a medley 
relay team that vet a Yale record of l;40.4. and 
MelHcr csiublislicd u new mark in the 400-vard free- 
style in 4 01. 1. 


TRACK « FIELD Philadelphia's Convention Hall 
resembled an otilpaiicni clinic as one athlete after 
another was forced to withdraw from the Inuuirer 
Games as a result of injury or illnc's. Hill Croihers. 
sulfering from a virus, rciircd afier running three 
Ups of Ihe 1.000. won by JOHN DLNKhLBtRG 
of the North Carolina Track Club. The Russian 
contingent, which will compete in lise U.S. indoor 
meets, was on hand, but ihe Mar. High Jumper 
Valeri Brumul. was grounded with a bum knee. The 
Russians did lake two lifsls, one on GENNADY 
BLIZNLTSOV's 16-foot pole vault, the other on 
world-record holder IGOR TFR-OVANL-SVAN's 
26-r»ol l< i-inch broad jump. Shoipuiler Tamara 
Press, inactive because nu women'sevenls were held, 
waved to ihc crowd. In the bcsl race of the night. 
TOM I ARRKXL of New York caught his Olvmpic 
icammaie. Ollan Cassell, at the finish to win the hOf) 
m 1.12.7. Cnghshman JOHN WHITTON won a 
routine mile in 4:06.8. 


The Scaiile Invitational, the first major indoor meet 
ever held m that city, was highlighted by the fa-stcst 
mile of Ihe indoor season. JOHN CA.MItN's 4:01. 7. 
In Albuqucruue. GEORGh YOUNG of Arizona 
beat New Zealand's Hill Baillic in the two- 
niile (9:02.4) for the second lime in ihrce meet- 
ings. RALPH BOSTON won Ihc broad jump 
and 60-yaid high hurdles and RAY .SADDLK-R 
from Texas Southern upset Adniph Plummer and 
Mike Larrabcc of the Southern Cahlornia Siridcrs 
in Ihe 440. 

MICHfcLJAZV of Krancexela world mdiH.r iccorj 
of 5:04.4 for the 2.000 meters at the Sports Palace 
in I sons. iKtiering John W'heilon's time or5 12.2. 
T he previous night he had broken a Liiropean rec- 
ord in Ihc 1.500 meters in 3:42.6. one second slower 
than Tom G Hara s world record. 

RON CLARKF of Australia, who in the last 13 
months has set world records at three miles, sis miles 
and 10,000 meters, broke his own pending world 
record in the 5,000 meters h> one second when he 
was limed ul 13:33.6 at the Western Springs track 
meet in Auckland, New Zealand. 


milepost*-1.aUN( MED- The Continental 
League, a 10-ieam professional football league to be 
made up mosll.v of bus and pieces from the Af- 
Untie Coast and L'mied (now defunct) I'oalball 
Leagues. The AC'I I . a 14-icam league Usi year, 
says It will carry on with .it least eight (cams. 
HIRLD: lo succeed Tommy Pioihro as head foot- 
ball soach at Oregon Stale. DLL ANDROS, head 
coach for three seasons ( 1 1-16-1 ) at Ihc University 
of Idaho. Andros, whose 1963 (.5-41 team gave 
Idaho its first winning season since 1938. graduated 
in 1950 from OkUhnniu where he wav an .ill-con- 
ference guard under Hud Wilkinson. 


TRADED; CAM II I I- HfcNRY. 32. plus two farm- 
hands and a pla.scr to be named, by Ihe New York 
Rangers to the Chicago Black H.iwks for Left Wing- 
ers lYsnig Robinson and John Brcnnciivan and De- 
fenseman Wayne Hillman. The 145-pound Henry 
was the Rangers' high scorer ihis season. 


R TIT RED: To stud as the result of a hairline frac- 
ture of the coUin bone of his Icit front hoof, 
SADAIR. Mrs. Mary B. Hcchl's very promising 
though untested 3->car-old coll, who fust year had 
eight wins iKKluding the Arlington-Washington Ku- 
lurits. the Garden State Slakes and the Pimlico 
J-uiurilyl in 12 starts and earnings of S49K.2I7. 


Dll D. In his sleep at the age ofJJ, GREYHOUND, 
the whitc-gclding irolter, sometimes called the 
Grey Ghost, who set 25 world-iroiling records. 16 
of which siiil si.iiid. During a six-year career that 
began in 1934. he won 71 of 82 Marts, recorded 
the three tasiesi miles in trotting history (l:55M 
the fastest ) and linished out of l lie money only once. 


CREDITS 

30-l«e Ballermon 23- Hern Srhatlmee; 23 
UH. 24 37-lfirli C-onirpn 38,39 Hanioe Carroll. 
31 -JyiiMt DruLe 32, 33-«i.ii CUiovi.. 34-Wul' 
lar lootl It. 47 lonilor Deity EiC’eti-Piclonal. 
BIPPA SS-Somo Aspo: 73-Belle PirVeit, Uiico 
Obteiy*' Diipotch, Piriorkn Parade. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



LENA ALBERTA. 74, 
rctircil hairdresser front 
Risicra Beach, Fla. who 
began golting five years 
ago and has never had 
a lesson, made her sec- 
ond hole in one wiiltin 
iwo monihs on the 1 Jl- 
>ard, par-3, 5ih hole of 
Ihc Belvedere Coiiniry 
Club course in West 
Ralm Beach. 



CHARLES RAEHM and 
his Uiica No. 2 rink 
won the Mitchell Med- 
al in the Ulica (N.Y.) 
Curling Club Inicrna- 
iional Bonspiel. Rachm 
has curled four years, 
"li lakes loads of prac- 
tice to gel ihc fL-cl of the 
stones," he says, "when 
lo sweep and when noi 
10 sweep." 



SHARON BATES. 17. of 
•Montclair. Calif., 5 feet 
tall and 97 pounds, 
won the senior ladies* 
tiile in the I’aeilic Coast 
l-igure Skating cham- 
pionships in Seallle. 
She had all live tirsis in 
the free skaling and four 
out of live firsts plus a 
second in the school 
ligures. 



TOM (The Slick) 
LICK. Gaylord (Mich.) 
High senior, who at h 
reel 1 1 IS Ihe tullesl 
prep basketball player 
in the state, scored 40 
points and pulled down 
33 rebounds while play- 
ing only three nuarters 
in Gaylord’s 8S-36 vic- 
tory over Houghton 
Lake High School. 



(alLLIAN PERRIN. 14. 
of Ranstcad, Surrey, 
won both Ihe undcr-18 
title and. for the third 
time, the iinder-15 ti- 
tle in the All-Lngland 
Radminion champioit- 
ships at Ihc Wimbledon 
-Sguash and Badminton 
Club. She is the young- 
est player to win cilher 
cseni. 



JACK FISHER, whO 
launched Ihc swimming 
team at hast Aurora 
(N.Y.) High eight years 
ago. coached it to seven 
d ivision champion- 
ships, celchraicd his 
100th win and 73rd 
siraight dual-meet vic- 
tory when liast Aurora 
heal Depew High in 
the season’s lirst meet. 
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Sam Snead demonstrates HART SCHAFFNER & MARX-manship 



The Bob Hope Desert Classic Soli Toortiamenl Blazer-slyleO and tailored by Hart Schaffner 4 Marx 


He shows his style in HS&Ms Bombay... the 


Hart SchafTner & Marx-manship comes easy 
to Sam Snead. Because it’s the art of looking 
great at important moments. And. like the 
••pro'* he is, Sam was quick to spot this sea- 
son's new idea in sport coats— H S & M's 
Bombay... the Desert Classic Blazer. 

There's nothing stuffy about Sam. Or his 


Bombay Blazer. It's built for year 'round re- 
laxing. Even the fabric is easy-going— a 
hopsack weave that sits lightly on the shoul- 
ders. A Dacron*-and-wool blend that gives 
and springs back with every move. 

Hart Schaffner & Marx tailors are "pros." 
too. They make clothes that go the distance. 


Desert Classic Blazer 

Take “underpressing,” for example. Pressing 
after pressing inside the coat. Shapes and 
molds it during the tailoring. Not after. As a 
result, the look you buy is the look you keep. 

'I'ou don't have to be a golf star 
to look great in a Bombay Blazer 
by H S M— but it's no handicap! 



*Rrg, T M lorOuP«Al'tp9<yMl(>tit 



Chevelle Malibu Super Sport by Chevrolet 


Touch the accelerator to Chevelle’s 350-hp V8 engine 

and you’ll probably say GrrrrrrrS, too. Read what Chevelle has 

over other cars its size and you may even say GrrrrrrrS Scott! 


Let’s l>egin on the premise that you’re 
looking for value in the next auto- 
mobile you buy. 

The ’65 Chevelle Super Sport has a 
Full Coil suspension. Foam-cushioned 
front and rear seats. Curved side 
windows. Air-washed rocker panels. 
Four protective inner fenders. Self- 
adjusting brakes with bonded linings. 
And a nine-step acrylic lacquer finish. 

No other car of its size, no matter 
how much more it may cost, offers 


more. In fact, there’re a couple of cars 
at Chevelle’s price that don’t even 
come close. 

Then there's room 

Other cars boast of five- and six- 
passenger roominess. But are they as 
wide overall as Chevelle? Do they 
have curved side windows for more 
shoulder room? Are they backed by 
a huge 27.3-cubic-foot trunk? 

Nice thing about Chevelle — those 


same passengers don’t have to he 
skinny, or have a pair of toothpick 
shoulders. And they can own the 
chunkiest set of luggage in town. 

What surrounds room 
The inside of a Malibu Super S[)ort 
is a world of rich vinyls and thick 
door-to-door carpeting. There’s an 
electric clock with a sweep second 
hand. An ammeter. Even the steering 
wheel and seat belts are color-keyed. 


Malibu Super Sport Coupe— GrrrrrrrS Scott! 



. . . GrrrrrrrS 


To this you may add things like 
Four-Season air conditioning and 
AM-FM Stereo radio — the accessory 
list is a long one. 

Ride 

Much of Chevelle’s youthful appeal 
springs up from its ride. And it 
should. That ride is patterned after 
cars coating far more. 

With 10 feet of coil spring al each 
wheel, a hefty perimeter frame, and 


hundreds of tiny shock and sound 
al)sorl>ers, every street is easy street 
in a ’65 Chevelle. 

And finally, GirrmrS itself 
GrrrrrrrS is Chevelle’s answer to 
those who say you can’t have all that 
good cake and power too. It comes in 
the form of four VS's. The standard 
195-hp. The 250- and 300-hp jobs 
you may order. And finally, the 327- 
cubic-inch Turbo-Fire 350-hp. 


But enough talk. Drive a youthful, 
sporty, roomy, powerful, easy-to- 
handle, easy-to-keep-up, more-for- 
your-money Chevelle today. 

Bet you come back a little wiser. 
. . . Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit, Michigan. 




With over 208 to choose from... 
how can you select the Scotch 
that’s smoothest.^ 


Color won’t help. Whether a Scotch is lighter 
or darker has no connection with smoothness. 

You might encounter pleasures on a taste 
tour, but the process is slow. 

So we have a solution: shorten your quest 
for uncompromising smoothness, and head 
straight for the Scotch most preferred by 
more Scotch drinkers. 

And that would be Johnnie Walker Red. 

It is so very smooth, so very satisfying, 
that it is the largest-selling Scotch whisky 
in the entire world. 


Johnnie ^JC^alker Red — just smooth, verv smooth 
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Basketball’s Week 

by MERVIN HYMAN 

/Ss the college season moved into its c/imaclic period, most conference races were 
far from settled. Only defending NCAA enampion UCLA in the AA WU and WicMa State 
m the Missouri Valley held leads of any censeguence. Michigan, Vanderbilt. Duke. 
Davidson and San Francisco, all preseason favorites, were still nervous front-runners. 


THE EAST 

THE TOP THREE: 1. PROVIDENCE (lE D) 

». ST. JOSEPH'S (ie-0 3- ST. JOHN'S (IS-*) 

l•Rovn)^^r^■s Joe Mullancy. coach of ihc 
only unbeaten major-college team, was say- 
ing the other day what his team lacks is 
height— it is Just not big enough to dominate 
the boards. But what his Friars do have is 
an amazing flexibility on defense, the kind 
that permits Mullancy to shift in and out of 
a variety of zones and pre.sscs. his unique 
combinations and mar-io-man. They also 
have Jimmy Walker, a talented sophomore 
backcourt star who depresses opponents 
with his deft bull handling and artful jump 
shooting. Both skills were impressive last 
week, as a gluey inan-io-man defense shut 
olf DcPaul when the Blue Demons threat- 
ened near the end. Stiphomore Mike Rior- 
daii's two foul shots won for Ihc Friars 
72-70, Then Walker threw in 32 points as 
Providence rolled over Niagara 74 55. 

SI. John's had just come out of the Mid- 
west with a fine 92-87 win over Loyola of 
C hicago— the Ramblers* first home loss in 
four years- w hen army caught the Redmen 
at West Point. The aggressive Cadets upset 
them 58-56 on Don Sehrage's basket and 
Dick Murray's two free throws in the last 
minute. 

Philadelphia's Big 1 ivc were flexing their 
muscles. ST. Josi l’ii's turned loose its «Klo- 
pus press and a bliMcriiig fast break to beat 
Clcorgetown 80-72; villasova throttled 
Canisius 89-78 and DcPaiil 85-57; itMPi.L 
swamped Virginia 84- 59. but then lost to 
I a SM I r. one of its ow n, 81-74. 1 ven pi nn's 
Ky Leaguers won a couple, over Yale 80- 
68 and Brown 66-52, 

NCAA and NIT tournament scouts would 
do well to take a hard look at pinn sTAtr. 
The Nittany Lions pushed over W'est Vir- 
ginia 89-72 and Navy 84-56 and arc now- 
1.^-3 for the season. Bo.sroN coiiKii was 
winning again, loo. The Eagles outran Mas- 
sachusetts 109-97 and Northeastern J01-‘K). 
svRACLSi- took two out of thrcc, beating 
Niagara 83-76 and Georgetown 95-81 and 
losing to MASHA I IAN 94-80. 

The Ivy League race was down to two 
teams. coRsn i., the leader, beat Dartmouth 
110-84 and Harvard 78-66 for its lllh in 
succession. PRisctios, a game behind, got 
the usual wondrous performances from Bill 
Bradley (54 points) while beating Brown 69- 
49 and Yale 67-62, columiiia surprised 


Harvard 86-77 and then gave piHvr Dart- 
mouth its 27ih straight Ivy loss 108-87. 

THE SOUTH 

THE TOP THREE! 1. DAVIDSON (t»-1) 

3. DUKE (13.3) 3. VANDERBILT (IS-3) 

Whatever illusions North Carolina Stale's 
Press Maravich may have had about the 
Atlantic Coast race dwindled to nothing 
last week. Maravich's team, unbeaten in 1 1 
games since he took over for retired Coach 
F.vCase, fell to dukf 84-74 in Raleigh. The 
Blue Devils, who expected State to press, had 
experimented for the first lime with a full- 
court press of their own in an easy 82-(>4 
victory over upstart Maryland. Then Duke 
tried it on the Wolfpack. The press suffo- 
cated Slate and some superb shivoting (14 
of 17 for 32 points) by 6-fiK>l-6 junior Jack 
Marin did the rest. Three nights later Marin 
again shot in 32 points, and the Blue Devils 
irounecd West Virginia 109-89. 

1 astern opp<vnenls invaded the ACC and 
came away with half a loaf. si. JosrpH's, 
a quick, slick-shooting band of Philadelphia 
hiislIerK, routed Wake Forest 117-91, but 
NORTH CAROLINA preserved the honor of 
the South. Billy Cunningham and sopho- 
more Bob Lewis led the Tarheels past NYU 
100-78. 

VANDiBBiLT and TiNNissii. heading for 
an SLC showdown Saturday at Knoxville, 
Tenn., both won handily. Vandy, undefeated 
in the conference so far. battered Tulanc 
85-67 while Tennessee, heaten only by the 
Cximmodores. rode a sliding zone defense 
and the excellent shooting of A. W. Davis 
and sophomore Ron SVidby to wins over 
Florida 76-43 and Mississippi State 77-57. 
Ki NTCCKV. going nowhere but undoubtedly 
stirred by Adolph Rupp's solemn pronounce- 
ment that it was "the worst team I've had in 
35 years," beat Georgia 96-64 and Missis- 
sippi 102-65. 

IJAVIDSON, meanwhile, was busy smash- 
ing down would-be ehallengcrs in the South- 
ern Conference. The Wildcats, with Fred 
Heizcl, Don Davidson and Dick Snyder 
firing in shots like guided missiles, look 
VMI 84-78 and George Washington 119- 
83 for their 1 7th in a row. But Virginia 
TtCH. a Johnny-eomc-latcly in the race, 
was beginning to look like u team that 
might bother Davidson in the conference 
tournament at the end of the month. The 
young Gobblers had a modest streak of 


their own— eight straight — after routing 
Richmond 94-74. Furman 102-82 and 
George Washington 92 -74. 

The Florida miami stood up at home last 
week. Even though gunner Rick Barry was 
ailing with a bruised foot (he only scored 
29), the Hurricanes shrugged off 41 points 
by Miami of Ohio's gifted Charley Coles 
and bombed their bracketed friends, 100- 85. 

THE MIDWEST 

THE TOP THREE: 1. MICHIGAN (13-3) 

3. WICHITA STATE (14-3) 3. ILLINOIS (l3-3) 

Just when everyone in the Missouri Valley 
thought that wichita stati . playing with- 
out Dave Stallworth and Naie Bowman for 
Ihc first time, was ripe to be taken, the 
Shockers acted as if they had just received a 
shot of adrenalin. They threw their tough 
multiple defenses at eold-shmiling St. Louis, 
got the ball to sophomore cornerman Jamie 
Thompson for 21 points and the Bills suc- 
cumbed 72-64. it was discouraging, but Lou- 
isville and Bradley continued the chase. 
i.otasvii.LE flallened Tulsa 73-67 and North 
Texas 98-72; Bradley whaled Drake 73-52. 

Michigan had a week off, but its Big Ten 
challengers were busy sharpening their skills 
for the big push. Minnesota won twice, over 
Northwestern 70-66 and Michigan State 
88-79; IOWA squeezed past Northwestern 
78-72; ILLINOIS, despite 41 points by Pur- 
due's Dave Schellhasc, poured it on the 
Boilermakers 121-93: Indiana thrashed 
Loyola of Chicago 109-82. 

The Big Eight had a race again, loo. Ok- 
lahoma State, unhappily, found a team that 
could match its patience and that cost the 
Cowboys their first league loss. Missouri 
worked the ball methodically until it got the 
good shots. Then it made enough of them to 
win 49-42 — good news to sccond-plaec 
coi ORADO, which beat Nebraska 62-52. 

It has been a long time since Loyola's 
George Ireland has had such a devastating 
week. After losing to Si. John's and Indiana, 
his Ramblers were further embarrassed by 
MIAMI of Ohio 79-74. as Jeff Gchring got 
27 points. DAYioN, making a real pitch for 
a post-season tournament, walloped Xavier 
1 12-81 and Stetson 93-55, duroii also was 
hopeful after pulling down Western Michi- 
gan 96-87 and Noire Dame 77-74. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

THE TOP THREE: 1. HOUSTON (Ift-e) 

3. BAYLOR (11-S) 3. TEXAS TECH CIO-E) 

Only a week ago Texas Tech looked govid 
enough to run olT with the Southwest Con- 
ference title. Then along came uaylor. On 
the record, the Dears should not have hud a 
chance in Lubbtick Coliseum, where Tech 
had won 18 straight. But Baylor belabored 
the Raiders with a smothering zone press 
that held Tech star Dub Malaise, a 24.1- 
point scorer, to a mere live points and the 
Bears won 77-74. iixas tech came back 
to crush Rice 102-69. hut Baylor was only 
a game behind after edging TCU 87-85 

cnnlinueii 
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BASKETBALL'S WEEK t.mtinufd 


on VSinsioii Moore s layup ai ihc bu7?cr, 
Tesas Tech's troubles were mounting, as 
SML and irws moved up to tie Baylor 
for second pla<.c. The revitalized Ponies beat 
ICU 110 ‘>4 and Arkansas Jt4 -7ft while Tex- 
as whipped Ricc7fi-ft3 and then upset Texas 
A&M 65-63 at College Station, usually 
another outpost of home-court invincibil- 
ity. There was, however, some comic relief 
for distressed Aggie fans. Midway in the 
second half. "Old Sarge." a bulldog who 
serves us A&M's assistant mascot, wan- 
dered onto the court and began nipping 
casually at an ollicial's pants leg. "That 
pup was just free-lancing. ' joked Coach 
Shelby Metcalf. "Me was only begging the 
odicials for a little help. " 

Oklahoma City's Abe Lemons was not 
joking about the olVicials atler his team, 
beaten by .si. u)i.is 77-75 earlier in the week, 
also lost to CRi u linos 87 72. "1 hey let the 
game get out of hand." he fumed. "Why, the 
only lime they called a foul was when 
somebody's nose bled." 

Two other independenis had belter luck. 
USAS wisiiRs's helping man-lo-man de- 
fcn.se swarmed all over Arizona and harried 
the Wildcats to distraction as the cautious 
.Miners won 51-39. iioLsros, with its sights 


set on a post-season tournament bid, routed 
Loyola of New Orleans 104 SO. It tickled 
Coach Guy l.ewis, who more than once has 
been criticized for his deliberate olTcnsc. 
"'rhat's pretty good for a ball-control team, 
isn't if.’" gushed Lewis. 

THE WEST 

THE TOP THREE: 1. UCLA (IS-li 
2. ARIZONA (IS-fil 3. SAN FRANCISCO (1S.3> 

"It's like trying to beat a Thoroughbred 
with a plowhoisc — there's just no way to 
win." That was the considered opinion of 
Washington State's shocked Marv Harsh- 
man after uci \ got through with his Cou- 
gars. The Blums' liery press forced W.SU into 
3 1 turnovers. Gail Goixlrich led the fast 
break with I8 ptvinls and UCLA over- 
whelmed its A.AWU rivals 93-41. The next 
night Washington was determined to run 
with the Bruins, and in the second half the 
Huskies actually had u nine-point lead. 
Then sixth man Kenny Washington came 
oil' the bench for UCLA. The press exploded 
like a delayed cherry bomh. and suddenly 
the Brums had the game 78-75. 

The rest of the AAW'U. meanwhile, was 
barely slaying alive, use lost to wash- 
IM.IUN 78-77 and beat Washington Slate 


88-ft5 while California was beaten by oRr- 
Gos STAir 74-57 and ORtoov 83 71, Only 
siASK»Ri> showed any real enterprise. The 
Indians edged Oregon 77 75 on Gary Lover- 
idge's last-second basket and then outlasted 
Oregon Slate 51-48, 

SAS iRASfisc'o, stung by iiii.sa 59-53 on 
the road, found life more reasonable back 
home. The Dons whacked W'CAC co-leader 
Pacilk 104-64 as Ollic Johnstvn scored 20 
points and snatched 24 rebounds away from 
the Tigers' Keith Swagcriy. the nation's No. 
2 rebounder. Then while pacimc recovered to 
beat Santa Clara 64-62 for sevond place San 
I rancisco routed St. Mary's 83-60, 

Western AC teams were busy with non- 
confcrcncc foes. Some, like Arizona State and 
Arizona, enjoyed it no end. f irst ari/ona 
siAit surprised visiting Bradley 92-81, then 
ARIZONA edged the Braves 85-83 in triple 
overtime. hrkiHam vou\t. just did man- 
age ui boat LIuih State 89 -80 while Nrvv 
vuMCo look touring Hawaii twice, 76-39 
and 89-59. But Wyoming lost to coi.okaihi 
STA ft 82-77. UTAH outran Montana 109- 
92 and Denver 94 84, accomplishments that 
drew only cautious praise from Coach Jack 
Gardner. "I can't say I was loo pleased with 
our defense," he muttered unhappily, end 
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19 HOLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


TWO U S 

Sirs; 

The lulls of an entire unisersity. count- 
less alums and 13 defeated opponents arc 
off to P'rank Deford for his fine article 
on Ohio’s University of Miami (T/ir Reeil 
Miunii Sium/.s Up. Teh. noV 

captured the warmth and spirit of the 
•real" Miami’s campus life but he also 
gave the basketball team some of the nation- 
al recognition it richly deserves. Miami’s 
Redskins are one of the nation's linesi 
teams and a heretofore little-noticed record 
proves It. 

Not only is Miami L'liiversity a far old- 
er institution (by I Its years) than "Watef- 
Ski U" but the Redskins can boast of the 
hnest head-lootball-coach production lO 
the world and a near record for the most 
con.secutive nonlosing football seasons. 
There can be no question as to which is the 
real Miami. 

jArkSMiiii. 

\\ ilmclte. HI. 

Sirs: 

I would like to thank I rank Deford for 
recogni/ing ‘Miami-brackeis-Ohio'’ as one 
of the country's gieat basketball powers. 
Miami is 14-1 in the season and 9-0 in the 
Mid-American Conference, but still it re- 
mains unranked. Maybe after reading Mr. 
Deford's article somebody may try to lind 
■‘Miami-brackels-Ohio" on a map. 

n. lUkIRVM 

Cincinnati 

Sir.s: 

V\’ell. the ’ real Miami" certainly did 
stand up— the University of Miami of I lor- 
ida, that is. And at 1<K)-S5. 

I KK' Sm N 

Miami Beach 
.Sirs: 

f rank Deford's statement that "Miami 
is the birthplace of college fraternities" is 
erroneous. In IK2.‘' Kappa Alpha Society, 
the oldest Cireek-letier social fraternity, was 
founded at Union College in Schenectady- 
The lirst liK'ally orgam/ed fraternity at Mi- 
ami of Ohio was not founded until IS39. l4 
years Liter. 

I III Bkoi III Ks ot Di I I V Cm 

Schenecludy 

EAST VS. WEST 

Sirs: 

Although I’m a luitive New 'lorkcr, I 
have never considered myself either a New 
Vorkophilc or a Californiaphobc. In fact. 

I think California is a lovely state. But 
under no circumstances can I agree that 
California has "twice as many professional 


teams" as any other state in the Union (Let- 
ItR tROM THE PlIBtlSIlER. Fcb. I). 

Let's start the count with the Jets. Mets. 
Giants. Yankees. Knicks. Rangers and 
Bills. If you can count L.A.’s minor hock- 
ey team, the Blades, then what about the 
minor league baseball and hockey teams all 
over New ^'ork state'.’ 

When Chave? Ravine has monuments in 
center field comparable to those in Y ankee 
btadium, when the Lakers beat the Celtics, 
when the Raimand/ or 4yers win a champion- 
ship, when Dodger fans can watch a game 
without having to have Vin Scully explain 
wluit’s happening to them, when California 
learns what tradition is, then, and only then, 
can California consider itself the profession- 
al sports capital. 

Bon Rubin 

New York City 

SUE'S SUIT 

Sirs: 

Now that the blucnoscs and the college 
hoys have all had their silly say about your 
"nudity cult" issue! I9rn Hoij . I cb. I ). may 
I add a quiet word of praise and thanks for 
A > Sue Peterson’s wholesome and lovely ap- 
pearance on the cover, and B) Li; Smith’s 
interesting and entertaining discussion of the 
sometimes startling current beach fashions'.’ 
Both were eminently worthy of Si's always 
intelligent approach to the phenomena of 
life and leisure, vintage I9f).S, and had ahoul 
as much in common with girly magu/iiies as 
docs the graceful and seminude perform- 
ance of Olympic gymnasts with a Minsky 
burlesque show. 

fit) JONfS 

New > ork City 
Sirs: 

I tv.vd to reply Uv the Rev. Robert Ober- 
meyer's implication ( I9 ih Hoi i , I cb. I ) that 
your cover picture of Sue Peterson resem- 
bled that of a girly magazine, when, in real- 
ity. It is the direct antithesis. 

I'o the eyes of this middle-class, middle- 
aged. middle-si/cd Mama Bear. Sue appc.irs 
•is a lovely, glowing girl. And. to bring up a 
point that your other correspondents missed, 
she accomplishes this despite the ugliest 
bathing suit I’ve ever seen. 

Mrs. Barbara Ann Zvm 

Newton. M.iss. 

Sirs: 

As far as Tm concerned, a lank suit, or a 
nylon racing swimsuit for those who are not 
familiar with the sport of swimming, will 
accomplish the same purpose. 

Pm Lowts 

New York City 


Sirs: 

The Rev. Robert Obermeyer and Mrs. 
Murray ought to be thankful that America’s 
youth can read about ’'the nudity cull" sen- 
sibly and realistically in Si'Orts In ustrateo, 
rather than through the "girly" magazines or 
Uve gcavvivitvi of society. 

Jim Scum ipt R 

Hamilton, N.Y. 

ON TOP OF OLD CORGY 

Sirs: 

I’m afraid my lirst reaction to The Battle 
for a Moiintiiin (Icb. I) was rather emo- 
tional. I ski whenever I can and lind few 
sports that combine such a keen sense of in- 
vigoration with an outdoor setting which al- 
most forces the beholder to admire its natur- 
al beauty. Such times arc not only richly re- 
warding but— for me— forms of pcrstvnal 
fullilimcnt. 

Yet I can remember the times, years ago, 
that I was in the San Gorgonio area, and the 
one lime 1 found myself at the lop of that 
nuuiniain. Sensations of solitude, accom- 
plishment and many more left me without 
words, and I would rather turn away from 
skiing entirely than have to give up the mem- 
ory of those moments- or deny them to any- 
one else. These wilderness areas— like our 
redwoods— cannot be replaced once de- 
stroyed. and I would no sooner deny them 
to my children or grandchildren than I would 
any other of their birthrights. I-'urther. I 
would never want their sense of vigor to sac- 
riliee the spiritual insight such solitude and 
beauty should give them. 

But it is more than emotion that makes 
me worry: If such a dispute can take place 
now. what new sport will become the clarion- 
call for w ilderness destruction in the future'.’ 

H VRRV N- Hdrsi.r 

KciU.OUU' 

Sirs: 

I think we all know who will win Mt. San 
Ciorgonio. After all. what chance docs na- 
tural bc.iuiy stand in a land where the dollar 
is sacred and the developer's word is law? In 
a section fast becoming nothing but one 
glonlicd housing development, something 
must be done to protect the wilderness for 
the future, or coming generations will be 
aware of it only through books. As soon as 
people, in numbers, move into an area, the 
animals retreat, and I can see no sense in 
crowding them into cvlinciion. And they 
will be It seems unrealistic to believe that 
once one piece is carved out of the wilderness 
for commercial development, the remaining 
part will be safe. 

Sm 1 II A. JoNis 

Eil Cajon. Calif. 

..mlUmtil 
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19TH HOLE 

Sirs; 

Since inception of the wilderness area, the 
total acreage set aside has been growing in 
size, not shrinking as some persons believe. 
In southern California there are five wilder- 
ness areas with a total of 628,584 acres. 
The 3.500 acrc.s desired in the Mt. San Gor- 
gonio region is a small part of this vast 
acreage; however, it is the only area which 
assures consistent snow for skiing. For ski- 
ing you need snow, and San Gorgonio has it. 

BOU Bl Kt.SIROM 

Sunlund, Calif. 

TRIPLE TROUBLE 

Sirs; 

Two people, or maybe ihiee, must be aw- 
ful mad at your story about the Crosby 
[Double, Double Toil ami Trouble. Feb. I ). I 
refer to Jim Lange, the disc jockcv you .sttid 
was the idol of San Francisco's rock 'n'roll- 
eis and to Bel Ait's Golf Bio Ed Mciiins. 
who shot the hole in one you credited to Al 
Mcngcri. Then, of course, there was that 
caddie who was protecting Tony l.cma from 
the wind and got blamed by you for stand- 
ing in l ony's lee. 

J. Pi iiRS 

San Francisco 
Sirs; 

In Double, Double Toil am! Trouble you 
make reference to Ken Venturi's partner in 
the Pro-Am Division of the Crosby as “Jim 
Lange, who likes to describe himself to his 
rcKk-'n'-roll followers as Captain Showbiz. " 
Gel yourselves a good strong receiver, tunc 
in station KSFO. the station Lange is aftiliul- 
cd with in San Francisco, and you will sottn 
agree that it is No. I in the Bay Area because 
it chooses not to play any rock 'n' roll. 

Dick Ripliv 

Detroit 

Sirs: 

Jim Lange plays gotid music, and he dt>csn't 
scream, yell or scratch on the air. In short, he 
just isn't rock material. They couldn't use 
hint, fur one thing, because he's liicrutc. 

Sttvt- Hjh r 

San Mateo, Calif. 

Sirs: 

My condolences to an unnamed but ma- 
ligned caddie. The person who captioned 
that picture is undoubtedly the type, were he 
aboard ship, who would throw bilge water 
to wind'ard. And he .should. 

LtSTt R E. Bl MIS 

Elmhurst, III. 

• Ourapologicstoall, especially Los An- 
gcIcsTcaching Pro Ed Merrins, who shot 
an ace on the 7th hole at Pebble Beach in 
what he called “as great a shot as I ever 
hit on a golf course and the greatest I 
ever hit in competition."— ED. 
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YESTERDAY 


T lic walkers who come to the attention 
of the world these days arc usiialty 
- like Justice William O. Douglas - in- 
teresting for other reasons than their 
prowess at walking. Time was. even be- 
fore the walkathons of the ‘205. when 
walking went with mighty (and perhaps 
mythical) qualities. In the early IVth 
century a Scotsman known as Captain 
Robert Barclay once walked one mile m 
each of 1 .000 successive hours. 

This incredible man once went out at 
5 in the morning to do a little grouse 
shooting. He walked at least 30 miles 
while he potted away, and then after din- 
ner set out on a walk of 60 miles that he 
accomplished in 11 hours without a halt. 
Barclay did not sleep after this but went 
through the follow ing day as if nothing 
had happened, until the afternoon, when 
he walked 16 miles to a ball. He danced 
all night, and then in the early morning 
walked home and spent a day partridge 
shooting. F-inally he did get to bed — but 
only after a period of two nights and 
nearly three days had elapsed and he 
had walked 1 30 miles. 

Captain Barclay was born in August 
1779. He grew into a handsome b-footer 
of incredible strength. When he was in 
his 20s he lifted a weight of more than 
half a ton and also transported a 250- 
pound man standing on his right hand 
from the floor to a tabic. 

At 15 he won 100 guineas in a walking 
match, going six miles in an hour, and 
between 1796 and 1S09 he performed at 
least 26 remarkable walking and run- 
ning feats. He used to bet on himself, on 
one occasion as much as 5.000 guineas. 
He won that bet by walking 90 miles in 
20 hours and 22 minutes. In that same 
year, 1801. he also walked 1 10 miles in 
19 hours 27 minutes, striding most of the 
time up to his ankles in mud. On another 
occasion, while attempting to do 90 
miles in 21 Y* successive hours, he made 
the mistake of drinking some brandy 
after having gone 67 miles in 1 3 hours. 1 1 
made him sick, and he was unable to 
continue. He walked 64 miles in 10 hours 
on two separate occasions, and in 1805 
walked 72 miles •‘betwixt breakfast and 
dinner." In 1806 he walked 100 miles in 
19 hours “over the worst road in the 
kingdom." 

Barclay also did some running and 
once was credited (by legend, not by eye- 
witnesses) with running a quarter mile 



A Myth Is 
as Good 
as a Mile 

In the very long ago a 
sturdy Scotsman set out 
on a remarkable walk 

by JOHN LOVESEY 

in 56 seconds. Walking was his prime 
interest, though. When he walked he 
bent his body forward, throwing his 
weight on his knees. His step was short 
and his feet just skimmed the ground. 
He used to wear a flannel shirt, flannel 
trousers, a night cap. lamb's-wool stock- 
ings and thick-soled leather shoes. 

Before his walking feats he used to go 
into bouts of training that were as much 
a testimonial to his constitution as his 
performances were. His training started 
with a courscof purgatives, usually three 
doses of ! Y* to 2 ounces of Glauber's 
salts over a period of about a week. 
.After that Barclay started regular work- 
outs that covered up to 24 miles a day. 

I le would rise at 5. run half a mile at lop 


speed, walk six miles and have break- 
fast at about 7. Breakfast normally con- 
sisted of beefsteaks and mutton chops 
with stale bread and beer. Later he 
walked another six miles before lying 
down at 12 for half an hour's rest. Up 
again. Barclay went another four miles 
before dinner, which was a repeat of his 
breakfast repast. Immediately after this 
meal he ran half a mile at top speed. This 
run was followed by another six-mile 
walk. That did it for the day. 

This regimen normally governed a pe- 
riod of from two to three months. After 
the first three or four weeks, he also un- 
derwent a weekly sweat that he induced 
by lirst running four miles swathed in 
flannels. On his return from this run 
Barclay drank a hot “sweating liquor.” 
made from an ounce of caraway seed, 
half an ounce of coriander seed, one 
ounce of root licorice and half an ounce 
of sugar mixed with two bottles of cider 
and boiled down by half. After swallow- 
ing this concoction he got into bed. was 
covered with six to eight pairs of blan- 
kets and remained there for half an hour. 
When Barclay was eventually taken out 
and rubbed dry he put on a greatcoat to 
go for a gentle two-mile walk before a 
breakfast of roast fowl. 

The remarkable thing (or perhaps his 
saving grace) is that for his most notable 
feat walking l.tXH) miles in 1.000 suc- 
cessive hours- Barclay did not bother to 
go into regular training. He thought it 
w'ould be so easy he simply went down 
to Brighton on the English south coast 
and did some swimming. The walk, which 
was for l.OtX) guineas, took place at 
Newmarket. It started on June 1. 1809 
and ended on July 12. and aroused na- 
tionwide attention. During it he lost 32 
pounds, weighing only 1 54 pounds w hen 
it was over. 

This loss was not because of a poor 
appetite— he ale about five to six pounds 
of meat daily. For breakfast each day he 
had roast fowl, a pint of strong ale, two 
cups of tea plus bread and butter. At 
lunchtime he ate either beefsteaks or 
mutton chops, and at dinner roast beef 
or mutton chops, which he took with 
porter and two or three glasses of wine. 
An hour before midnight each day of 
the walk he had a supper of cold fowl. 

When he first started he was in con- 
tinual good health and spirits, and it was 
not until the 12th night that he first com- 
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DRIVING TO FLORIDA? 
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plained of some pain in the back of his 
neck and shoulders. The following day 
Barclay noticed a little pain in his legs, 
too — particularly in the back tendons. 
It was. in the end. his legs that gave him 
the most trouble, although the pain that 
he felt was always intermittent. His legs 
were first bathed with vinegar and given 
warm baths. On the evening of the 23rd 
day of his feat, Barclay got a toothache 
that interfered with his snatched sleep, 
but the following evening it had nearly 
gone. It was then noticed that the warm 
baths being applied to Barclay's legs 
were softening his feet. His attendants 
applied flannel soaked in boiling water 
and wrung dry. and rubbed an oil- 
and-camphor mixture on his legs. Short- 
ly after the 3 1 St day . Barclay needed help 
to lift himself up after he had sat or lain 
dow n. His walks and treatment began to 
take up so much lime that his rest peri- 
ods grew progressively shorter. At times 
he could not move without crying out. 
Barclay's average lime for walking the 
mile increased from 14 minutes 54 sec- 
onds in the lirsi week to 21 minutes 4 
seconds in the sixth week. 

On the 42nd day — the final one — a 
large crowd began to gather in the morn- 
ing. The evening I'wforc, so many people 
had traveled to the area to witness the 
last moments of his w alkathon that a bed 
was not to be had m Newmarket. Cam- 
bridge or any other local towns or vil- 
lages. There were thousands of people 
present to w atch him w hen he walked his 
last mile, including a distinguished body 
of dukes, earls, baronets and knights. At 
3 o'clock on the afternoon of July 12, 
IH09 they cheered Captain Barclay as 
he walked his thousandth mile. It took 
him 22 minutes. 

.Altera hot batit. Barclay went to bed. 
The following morning he felt fine. He 
traveled to London in a chaise and four 
on July 14 and three days later left to 
join the British military expedition that 
Captured VValcheren in The Netherlands. 

.Although Barclay retired from com- 
petition after his 1 .000-milc walk, he 
never gave up the strenuous outdoor 
life. Twice a week during 1810 and 1811 
he rode 51 miles to hunt, and after hunt- 
ing rode back home the same night. 
Captain Robert Barclay was apparently 
a frank and hospitable man who de- 
voted liimself. apart from walking, to ag- 
riculture. He did not die until he was 
74. And then it was three days after a 
horse had kicked him. end 
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A howitzer with windshield wipers. 
The new Bnick Skylark Gran Sport. 

400 cu. in./325 bhp. 


There is mounting evidence that our 
engineers have turned into a bunch of 
p>erformancc enthusiasts. 

First they stuff the Wildcat full of 
engine. Then the Riviera Gran Sport. 
And now this, the Skylark GS. which 
is almost like having your own. per- 
sonal-type nuclear deterrent. We’ve 
just turned it loose on our dealers. 
(Sec the Buick dealers run.) 

Aside from all those cubic inches 
and horses and 445 Ib-ft of torque, 
just what is this thing that our engi- 
neers have unleashed? 


It's a pretty .sophisticated suspen- 
sion package, for one thing: Heavy- 
duty springs and shocks, plus a 
stabilizer bar that’s about twice as 
stiff as the normal Skylark's. Axle 
wind-up is snubbed by heavy-duty 
upper control arm bushings. 

It’s also a floor-shift 3-spccd. with 
all forward gears synchronized. Dual 
exhausts. A reinforced convertible 
frame to handle all that extra torque. 
7.75x14 tires. All standard equip- 
ment. 

Want to go the 4-speed route? 


There’s a close-ratio unit available. 
Axle ratios? They read like this — 
2.78. 3.08, 3.23, 3.36, 3.55. and 
3.73: 1. 

Well, there’s some of the evidence. 
Performance enthusiasts, that’s what 
they are. 

More power to them. 


Tlie Buick Skylark 

Gran snort 


